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German roads will get you 
there - wherever people live 
and there are sights worth 
seeing. Old churches or half- 
timbered houses, changing 
landscapes or townships. 
There are just too many 
impressions, so many people 
find It hard to see at a glance 
what would suit their personal 
taste. Which is why we in 
Germany have laid out well- 
marked tourist routes 
concentrating on a special . 
feature. Take the coast. We 


are keen Europeans and 
happy to share the Green 
Coast Route with the Dutch, 
Danes and Norwegians. But 
we do feel that we In the 
north-west of Germany have 
the most varied section of the 
route. Offshore there are. the • 
North and East Frisian islands. 
Then there are the rivers.Elbe, . 
Weser and Ems.. There are " 
moors and forests, holiday 
resorts with all manner of ' 
recreational facilities. Spas, 
castles and museums. And 


the Hanseatic cities of 
Bremen and Hamburg with 
their art galleries, theatres and 
shopping streets. 

Come and see for yourself the 
north-west of Germany. The 
Green Coast ftoute will be 
your guide; 



dztH 


1; Neuharlingersiel 

2 A. Frisian farmhouse in the 
AltesLand 

3 Bremen 

4 The North Sea 


DEUTSCHE ZENTRALE 
FURTOURISMUS EU 


Beethovenstrasse 89, D-6000 Frankfurt/M. 
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Gorbachov: a fondness for 
playing European card 



MM 


I V was purely Coincidental that tfie 
Americans carried out a nuclear 
l cm nt the same time as Bonn Foreign 
AJiiji.wcr Hans-Dieirich Gcnscher vi- 
sited Moscow. 

The explosion beneath the desert of 
iVcmda was Washington's nccoinpani- 
incm to the prospective superpower 
talks on a fresh nuclear test ban. 

It was a major statement intended to 
make it clear to Moscow that the Unit- 
ed States has no intention of joining 
the test ban moratorium the Soviet 
Union has observed for nearly a year. 

Yet the Americans are prepared to 
talk, albeit in a wider framework. The 
Reagan- ndmiiiisir;ui..n s:i\s n is up- 
pckwiVdo^Mi^ua because it needs to 
constantly mmritnTlhe performance of 
Us nuclear weapons. 

It is also opposed to a test ban be- 
cause it insists on reliable controls in 
test areas and frankly admits that tests 
are indispensable- for SDI develop- 
ment. 

The argument that verifiability of a 
test ban is impossible using existing 
methods has grown threadbare since 
Moscow has agreed to set up a joint 
Soviei-American measuring station in 
Siberia. 

As for the need to maintain nuclear 
warheads, the Soviet Union would be 
no less. at a disadvantage than the Un- 
ited Slates if essential maintenance 

were to be neglected. . 

So the only convincing argument for 
•"ejecting a moratorium and a test l?an> 
treaty is the American objection that 
the future role of the nuclear deterrent 
■“ cither disarmament' or SDI — must 

first be clarified. _ 

flic first move must be to prevent a 
fresh turn pf the sttjBtegic a^in^ build- 

President Reagan has overruled ob- 
jections' from within the US adminis- 
tration and agreed to a meeting of the 
-‘•landing consultative committee that 
was to monitor the superpowers' track 
record on Sail 2. 

The Russians sec this session mainly 
j* s an opportunity- to pillory the US 
President for his dc facto revocation 
Sait 2, which although it may not 
have been ratified has/. in effect been 
Observed by both superpowers.- ■■ ■ 

The Americans in contrast plait to 
raise the violations of Salt 2 they say 
the Russians have. committed. 

Moscow’s response and behaviour 
will determine whether Washington, 
declares Salt 2 a dead letter or allows 1 
n to live-on. 1 


At least a partial Soviet answer has 
already been forthcoming: Mr Gorba- 
chov's Budapest proposal to reduce by 
an initial third both superpowers’ 
strategic weapons, thereby reducing 
stockpiles to the Salt 2 ceilings and 
rendering the treaty superfluous. 

Both rounds of prospective talks arc 
attempts in one way or another to ar- 
rive at the “concrete result” without 
which the Soviet leader is reluctant to 
visit Washington at the end of the year 
for the proposed second summit meet- 
ing with President Reagan. 

Initially promising projects such as 
a treaty on medium- range missiles in 
Europe or the destruction of chemical 
weapons and their manufacturing faci- 
lities have turned out to be cliffhang- 
ers with their outcome uncertain. 

President Reagan may have de- 
scribed the S««\ let riis.ii- 



Bonn Foreign Minister Hana-Dletrlch Genscher <Ieft) with 8ovlet party chief 
Mikhail Gorbachov In Moscow. Between them Is an interpreter. ti'h.nn- ap» 


Soviet officialdom bus dealt at home 
with Chernobyl, which has in effect 
ilillered lr.»in the line mapped out bv 
Mr l_ii'Vhaeln»\ . 


tii.iiiiciu pi upuoaL .is a turning., ppui l 1AV.S 

in talks between Moscow and Wash- Abroad'— in Budapest and Warsaw 
ingion hut he has yet to put his pen — the Soviet leader has allowed others 
where his mouth is. as it were, refusing to take a closer look ul his hand than 


ingion hut he has yet to put his pen 
where his mouth is. as it were, refusing 
to commit himselfon paper. 

Preparations for the Washington 
summit are being made with the great- 
est care by both sides, the summit be- 
ing billed as the political event of the 
year. 

Mr Gorbachov would patently not 
like to be in a position in which the 
outcome was likely to be meagre or in 
which, he might have to call the whole 
summit off. 

Both eventualities would strengthen 
the still powerful ranks of mistrustful 
observers in Moscow, prompting them 
to step up their opposition tq his ap- 
proach, which certainly differs from 
conventional Soviet policy.. 

The domestic difficulties that . Mr 
Gorbachov faces have again come to 
light in, recent weeks, in the central- 
committee’s refusal to support Gorba- 
chpv-style personnel policies at the 

. The Soviet. leader has had great dif- 
ficulty in getting his men appointed to 
the central committee secretariat and 
Foreign Ministry, Iet;alone to key for- 
eign postings. 

..A furthor pointer has been the way 


Those who had the opportunity will 
have had little difficulty in finding 
evidence to support the argument that 
it left much to be desired — deeds 
rather than words, for instance. 

One point that has grown increa- 
singly clear is Mr Gorbachov’s inclina- 
tion to play the European card. 

As the good player he clearly is he 
isn't showing how highly he rates this 
particular trump in the hand be bolds. 

In Warsaw he delved into Ancient' 
Greek mythology, comparing the rape 
of Europa by Zeus disguised as a bull 
with the United States making off with 
the independent policies pursued by a 
number of Western European coun- 
tries. , 

Yet he promptly went on., to say the 
Soviet Union had no intention of driv- 


Wheii Mr Gorbachov refers to Eu- 
rope or. indeed, to Western Europe he 
nonetheless seems really to have the 
United Stales in mind. 

The Europeans may be excluded 
from the Geneva arms control talks 
but they are represented at major sec- 
ondary talks such as the Stockholm 
confidence-building and Vienna 
troop-cut talks, so they loo have a say- 
on issues relating to mnjor topics on 
the Geneva agenda. 

So Mr Gorbachov may stand to gain 
from canvassing support among Am- 
erica's European allies. Besides, he is 
also keen to set a Euro-trend. 

The Reagan administration is help- 
ing him by creating the impression that 
America is more mobile and arguably 
stronger without Europe (in bombing 
Libya, for instance) and capable of 
coping very well on its own. • ■ 

There is an obvious link here in that 
the wider the gnp-seems to be between 
Western Europe and the United States- 
the more European Mr Gorbachov 
makes Jiimself out to be. 

He must be delighted by M. Mitter- 


Ok.iv.ui vjuii.il uuu 11 w iiiiv.iinu.il u/» vj.i. . ... . * r> m 1 ..n 

, i/...., m_;i . j p.„, rands criticism of SDI and Herr- 
ing a wedge bp|wecn the United States, _ . , ... , A _ . . 

•Ja TvV'.iif-- •!'. Genscher s crtNctsiHi of ,* America s 


and Its allies!, " . . 

; This is , yet another Soviet. tprri-of 
phrase, based, at present on the hard 
core of decline suffered by Commun- 
ist Parties in Western Europe, whi$h 
as a result has few points at which it is 
liable to political attack. ...... . 
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striving for. superiqrity. . • . - 

Yet it is still not clear Whether !the 
Soviet leader sees Western Europe as 
merely a, catchment area, -should, his 
America policy cpme n cropped or as 
an independent feature irijiis concept 
of.a. multipolar world. - . . 

HansrDietrich- Gertscher , the- Bonn 
Foreign Minister,-; has endorsed this 
multipolar view of the world and may 
ha ye been able tp decide for himself In 
Moscow, what importance- to attach -to 
it. - ' ■ ■ ■ .:i i 

• Mi Mitterrand-, and Mrs Thntcher 
have, ney.er gone out. on a. limb on. this 
issue;; they have. nlwpys assumed .as a 
matter of ebursp , that they coun^ /or 
something. ‘ , ' 

. . ! Jdsef RitidmlUir 

' ‘ (SilddetnscliiZdi lung! Munich! 1 9 July 198^) 
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Reagan, Gorbachov and arms control 
negotiations; the path ahead 


In Mils article for Kdlner Stadt-Anzciger, 
Chancellor Kohl's foreign policy advis- 
er, Horst Tcltschik, takes a closer look' 
at the stale of East-West relations. 

E ven before President Reagan and 
Soviet lender Gorbachov met at last 
year's Geneva summit it was clenr that 
thU meeting would be a success. 

On 30 September the Soviet Union 
n\ade a pre-summit proposal to reduce 
strategic Inuhchcr systems by SO per 
cent. ' 

. Both sides had started to vie for pub-. ' 
fie opinjon. 

. For the first time in arms-conirol his- 
tory Gorbnchov indicated the Soviet de- 
sire to negotiate with the USA over a 
drastic arms reduction. , 

: The US Administration replied on 1 
November and their counterproposal 
also included reference to a . 50 per cent \ 
strategic arms reduction, 1 
The Soviet Union added a proposal 1 
for the reduction of medium- range mis- 
sile systems on 1 4 October. 

Pre-summit preparations had thus al- 
ready enlivened the arms control dia- 
logue between the two superpowers. 

The atmosphere at the summit itself 
was excellent. 

The qulcome, however, did not go 
beyond admittedly important declara-. 
tions of intent, for example, -on the 
principle of. a live per cent reduction ul 
nuclear weapons, by both countries and 
on the idea of an interim agreement on 
medium; range nuclear missile?. 

Nevertheless, both sides called the 
meeting a success, cleverly refraining 
from publicly talking about winners and 
losers. 

Above all in Europe hopes began lo 
spread that the Geneva summit could 
represent the start of a new. phase in 
East- West relations. 

The Europeans raised the question 
whether the “spirit of Geneva!' would 
bring about, positive effects for Europe 
and how relations between Western and 
Eastern Europeans as well as the bila- 
teral relations with the Soviet Union 
would develop.. 

Following the Geneva summit the 
series of new disarmament and arms 
control proposals continued. 

They were made in turn by the two 
big powers or in unison with the West- 
ern Europeans. : . 

All in nil, the disarmament and arms 
control proposals forwarded so far by 
both sides, by East and West.-afe com- 
prchensfvo and far-reaching. 

This applies to all negotiation areas, 
for nuclear systems as well as for con- 
ventional arms, for chemical weapons as 
well as for a comprehensive boii on nuc- 
lear tests, on confidence-building mea- 
sures as well as for questions relating to 
verification. 

Gorbnchov has taken a- surprising 
amount of initiative and shown himself 
to be remarkably flexible. 

On key issues he has made substantial 
moves towards western proposals. 

l ie was willing'to lake European re- 
servations iri to consideration. 

However, eight months after Geneva 
there lias beqn ..no really substantial 


progress al the conference tables in 
Geneva, Stockholm and Vienna. 

In fact, quite the reverse is true: the. 
MBFR negotiations in Vienna and the 
negotiations on confidence-building 
measures and disarmament in Stock- 
holm are stagnating. 

At the Geneva negotiations- on a 
worldwide ban on chemical weapons 
some kind of success is long overdue. 

Much to the West’s surprise the nu- 
merous proposals put forward by Gorb- 
achov do not yet seem to have found 
their way to the conference tables. 

In the second week in June this year 
Gorbachov suggested a kind of interim 
solution for the reduction, of strategic 
nuclear systems. 

This prompted: Reagan to talk of a 
“turning point” in arms . Control negoti-. 
atioris. 

This is ' an .encouraging sign, that 
things could get moving again. 

The American government must also 
face up to the question of how great its 
political 1 will for progress is. 

Reagan was able to return from the 
Geneva summit with the fair claim that 
it was a success. 

He satisfied both ^camps’’ at home: 
the ,, hawks“, since he did not back down 
from his SDI programme, and the 
"doves" because he was willing to meet 
Gorbachov ip the first place. .■ 

His decision to take military actiorf 
against Libya guaranteed him over- 
whelming approval for Ills foreign poli- 
cy. • . 

Reagan, therefore, is not under dom- 
estic political pressure to bolster, his 
own position by securing speedy results 
in East-West, relations in general or in 
disarmament negotiations in particular. 

Today’s America has a new and 
strong air. of self-confidence. 

lit has overcome the Vietnam apd 
Watergate syndromes, two events which 
gave many Europeans a feeling of moral 
superiority. 

The policies of :the cqfr.ent.US Ad-, 
ministration are themselves fuji of mor- 

w* 
If feii 


/;t r / I*- r*. vv**' ■."'•‘“V.r. 



al rigour and seem to be developing a 
strong leaning towards unilateralism. 

ThiS general approach is reflected in 
the numerous rebukes arid uncqmprom- 
ising demands levelled against the So- 
vlei 1 Union, In the action taken against 
terrorism and in the forthright expect- 
ations' that the European allies show 
greater solidarity -and support for Am- 
erican policies. ; ■ ' : 

TKe results so far, dspecirilly th£ reac- 
tion of the Soviet Union itself, would ' 1 
appear to confirm the appropriateness 
of this approach. 

Despite or perhaps because of the 
1 SDI research programme theSayiet ne- 
gotiators have returned to -the negoti at- 
.. in Geneva, which they left 

when -the Americans began deploy trig 
(heir medium-range missiles in Europe. 

President Reagan's; latent ; afiribunce- 
ment thal he would ndtt^f^^gt^h^.Ji-; 


to violate the agreement was soon fol- 
lowed by a Soviet proposal for a 30 per 
cent reduction in the number of existing 
strategic systems. 

If this were accepted it would make 
the Salt 2 agreement obsolete. 

It is hardly surprising that some mem- 
bers of the US government fefel that 
their policy towards the Soviet Union is 
both productive and encouraging. 

They feel that the government's as- 
sessment of the internal and external 
weaknesses and strengths of the Soviet 
system and of the position of Gorba- 
chov is correct. 

The 27th Soviet Communist Parly 
conference was only a limited success 
for Gorbachov. ,. . 

The conference’s personnel-related 
a.qd issuerrelated decisions in some 
cases., reflect fundamental contradic- 
tions.. 

Gorbachov must continue to work to- 
gether with a number of “strong men” in 
the Central Committee and the Politbu- 
ro, many of whom at best take -a scepti- 
cal view of his new policy of greater 
flexibility. 

His foreign policy announcements in- 
dicate both a rigid affirmation of ah ide- 
ologically distorted conception of the 
world as well as his belief in the need for 
peaceful cooperation and a greater wil- 
lingness to compromise in negotiations 
withtheWest. 

Fpreignpolicyeyesoress.tillexist. ; . 

The Afghanistan conflict .is < still 
smouldering and Moscow is faced by a 
political shambles in South'Yemen. 

• The limited military attaak on Libya 

by the USA made, it clear how helpless 
the Soviet Union is in one of the world’s 
major troublespots. ' 

The fact that this coincided with the 
initiation by Gorbachov of a policy of 
dialogue with the. USA made this an 
even more bitter pill to swallow. 

The reshuffling of personnel arid 
structural changes in the secretariats of 
the Central Committee revealed the Un- 
certainty or inconsistencies regarding 
Soviet foreign policy. ■ 1 

Corresponding - changes have also 
been made in the Soviet foreign ministry 
and major embassies abroad. - 
The international reputation of the 
Soviets took a dramatic knock In the 
wake of the Soviet response to the reac- 
tor accident-in Chernobyl. • 

‘Many efcperts 'draw the- cdriblusioh 
that Gorbachov urgently needs breath-’ 
ing space, in particular in the field Of I 
military armament, if he 'is to be able to 
modernise the Sovietvefcohoiriy,-. over- 
come social probletns.' arid -thus- conso- 
lidate his own position. ' ! 1 - 
But . what-- conclusions does! Gorba- 
i c chov himself draw?. ■ J- 

.ilt would correspond to the Russian 

• mentality were he to tighten the reins at 
home and try to mobilise all the reserves 
he can via force, discipline and repre- 
ssion as well as increased material in- 
centives. 

He. might also be expected* to close 
the ranks of the Warsaw : Pact countries 
and pursue a more aggressive fpreign 



Horst Teltschik . . .German Inlets | 

In keeping East-West talks alive. 

(Phnlo: Arclih.' 

Union; introduce greater independna 
for his country's allies and seek dialog 
and cooperation with the West at alllt- 
vels, including greater flexibility inibt 
field of disarmament and arms coihjoI? 

Gorbachov's public statcmeidMB/i 
look at his decisions so far sbife* 
ture of both styles. 

is this because he is n otyeickix tin- 
self what he should do? ’ 

How should we - the USA, the i 
ance as a whole and the European- 
react in such a situation? 

It looks ps if the Americans nrf 
like to draw different conclusions thu 
the Europeans. 

TThis is indicated by the USA's re- 
cent refusal to signs the final. docUmcni 
of the CSCE meeting in Berne as wdb 
by the announcement not to respect ~ 
provisions of the Salt 2 agreement aw 
autumn this year. 

Whereas the USA would appear 
increasing pressure on the Soviet Um® 
the Europeans are asking the***** 
whether it makes sense to try and fe 
in the Soviets, 

Perhaps it would bo better to take ' 
initiative to try and establish more > 
loguc and more cooperation be .« 
both sides. • 

There is currently a risk of 
in East-West relations rather than 
newed momentum. 

Soviet leaders do not seem to 
mode their minds up hdw th ean "fu. ; 
is to negotiate with the current 
ministration. 1 ‘ 

They ore riot sure i 

Reagan wants reshits ' 

what extent. . . 

In this situation Gorbach 0 *^ 
perhaps like to have a , 

tA* ) 


i 

being snubbed in any way by WT 8 . 

as.ifGorbaehby \j 

; W Continued on page 3 
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Rau wants Social Dfemocrats 
to sail clear of Greens 

:i‘ -ii 

'T'he man who. wifi lead the Social 
'1^ Djem permits in the, general pleclion 


'l^'pempcr^ts in the, general pleclion 
in January,, jo^annes Rau. , wants, to 
take stronger action to' distance, his 
paFtyfroni'the Greens'." " 1 ^ , 

nee ..becoming Jhe SPD candidate 
at the beginning oHhe year, he has rep- 
eaiedly emp'has^d that : the, bpst el^c- 
tion strategy would be to_iry not to win 
Gfedn voter? ovrir bill to lookforstip- 

porl instead among wavering CDU rind 

FDP supporters. - ■ 1 ■ 

Rau Used this tactic successfully in 
the North Rhine-Wcstphaliq election 
last' yehr. So -did Oskar Lafontnine in 
the Saarland. Both got absolute major- 
ities.. .. . . . • 

However, this policy is not uniform 
throughout the Social Democrats. 
Many members are finding it difficult 
to. depart, from the. common ground 
with the Greeks; i hat is left of centre. 



overseas 
get the vote 


BHEINISCHE POST 


G ermans living outside the country 
uill he able to vote in the general 
election in January. 

An amendment to the electoral act 
makes it possible for the first time for 
postal votes to be cast in foreign coun- 
tries. 

The Bonn Foreign Office says there 
are about 55lK0QlI:German nationals* in 
other countries. Those in any of the 20 
Council, of Europe countries ; will. more 
or less-hnve an unlimited right.to vote, 
Those in other countries will only be 
eligible if they have not . been ■ living 
abroad for more than lO.years on elec- 
tion day (27 January, 1987). ■ 

. .They will all be able to vote by post. 
The Foreign Office says the .Warsaw 
Pact countries -have also indicated that 
•hey will, allow West Germans Jiving on 
theiri territory toivotp. A final decision; 
however, has yet robe ; taken..*: . . .=: 

East Germany is the only country 
which has rejected the idea outright. 
There are about, 12,000 West: Germans 
in East Germariy wxl»tky - 

the change, in; law. Although the 12,000 
have taken East German citizenship 
theyiare still regarded as West Germans 
by the West Germans and therefore 
would be eligible, tp vote under thq Fedt 
oral Republic,-, Constitution,, the. Basic 
Law. ,i,, . . , } |t>. ■ : ,i. ■ i • • • * ••• ! 

The largest groups of Germannation- 
nls entitled to vote live in Australia and 
France (48,000 in each)*,. Switzerland 
{4 l.OQO), . Italy , and Belgium . (38,000 
each) and the, USA (*33,000). . i 
;• 13,000 Germans will be able 1 to vole 
in.South Africa and Namibia. > us 
• Germans who want to vote' must fill > n 
a form which wilFpdt them on-thWegisf 
ter of the district they last Uved'in-Gert- 
litany,: : K .■ ■.> i ■' :! 
(Rhcihlsqhs Bqai, Pilss«ldurf,.lB July 1 986) 


"The party’ chairman, Willy Brandt, 
for example, has often said I that ( Jib 
hopes' : the Sdfcikl Democrats " Will 
Kioved towards ‘(Tie Greens instead bf 
awaiy from' them. . .’ 

After all, ‘‘Social pemperats ' and 

Greens stood sitje by side Tor years in 
the ^eace ^6ye,meni anti still take par, l 
togetjier.in ^ariipnipns'agniiist nuclear 
energy.. ,i ... i 

; Many Social. Democrats, ^cel the 
Greens arc pari of them, a sort of so- 
cialist party to the left of the SFD.just 
like the USPD (Unabhangige Sozial- 
demokratische Partei Deutschlands) 
party just after the Fir?t World War. 

Otto Schily, one of the most promi- 
nent members of the Greens, ■ might 
agree. He is often suspected by other 
Greens of having Social Democratic 
tendencies. 

But despite the fears of the Social 
Democrats that being seen as an elec- 
tion paftner of the Greens will lose 
them votes, many observers Jo think 
that the election will be fought between 
the two blocks: on one side the centre- 
right coblltioii of Christian Democrats, 
the Christian Social Union and the 
Fret- Dc-m.u rat-,-, and the SPD and 
( iruL’iis un the ■•iIkt. ^ 

The 'rioalltltin' ptfr/y'n? a^gerk are 
certainly approaching the election in 
January in this belief.ln reality, how- 
ever, the Greens arc not a united poli- 
tical group and certainly not a left- 
wing party (and not a reactionary one 
cither), as occasionally maintained. 

They are a group of people united by 


•; Cont^ued frontpage 2 , 
i rig ail bptioni o jten. This Is indicated by 
the fact that he has repeatedly stated 
that he is willing to ;meet Reagan For a 
second time in Washington some time 
this year. 

If the Soviet leaders opf for a negative 
approach, however, this could mean 
that here will b e no, substantial move- 
ment in East- West relations for some 
time.tocome. ; . . , .... . 

,',,'For us .Europeans .stagnation sopn 
means,a step backwards. . • : 1 

This -is particularly true.for the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany.- .< -,r ■■ ■■■ 

The effects of stagnation are fell im 4 

; i East German leader. Erich Honecker 
and - the * Bulgarian > leader; Tod on Zhiv-? 
kov .are : still unable to pay -theliofficial 
visits to the Federal -Republic they ipost: 
poned in September last year; - 

- j: Czechoslovakia still; - -hasn'l- . given 
more specific details of ian official itivi-r 
tatlon already given. to. Chancellor He.b 
mut KohUo visit the, country: 

|. Environmental protect ion •* agree- 
mentetwith East Germany andiCzeehoBi 
iQvakia arc.siilliwaiting to besigned. . i-: 
h -During, the 'first six .months tof-i 1986 
high-ranking:, visitors* .from . -all- /Eastern 
Eu ropean countries came to Bonn.; : i 
•jrlDucing their talk's..'Wiih! Chancellor 
Kohl they expressed Uielr .clear desirerio 
intensify comprehensive bilateral ties: 1 
/ vJThis :cri'o /only, takrif place, however v iif 


their common fear, and a very .conser- 
vative kind of fear at that. 

Insofar as fear, is a completely., un- 
., political factor the Greens, arid their 
: protest ‘coiild 1 be regarded as the rebel- 
lion of the unpolitical. 

At the samSdi'me. 1 however Jear is a 
political position of bburgeois'socic-ty. 

The peaceful citizen, who ?tand^,tp 
lose his possessions and !iis,|jfS. ,n 
time’s of social upheaval, has a, right to 
be fearfy.l of, change. f ... 

The -history, of -the bourgeoisie 

proves that this fear is justified.- 
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tax-deductible 

., _ ■ -.1 • ; - - * . * •’ -i» ■ • 

patty, donations; 

-4‘ <'• ■ ’•"•i 

The Fedciral Coiislltutjpnal Court has 
decided tbat only political party don-; 
atiqns of less’ than DMltiO' f pdO will be 
tax-deducttiild! But the ediirt dfsmls-' 
sod legal action Vy the fifecris To Stop 


lliuuglll i-o*' IV**..** . aciiviliva Ul 1UMI 

of which have their origins ih the 19lh a jj( ed , 0 lhc tpUV CSUi' SPD 'and 
centuf^: socialism, Communism, liber- FDp.Ott.o Sch^y of the. .Greens sai<j 

allfem' and Ro mariticlsm. 1 his parly ' is now to set up ils own roun- 

This" political potpourri mingles datlon. , , . . . ; • ■ 

within the Greens, vehemently, venom- ' . , , ■ • h 

ousiy and sometimes even violently., i., TP he case in which the Federal Lon 
- ' 1 ■* . .' ' , 1 A stitutional Court decided that only 

In lilt face or all these in ernal con- p art V dpnitions of less ihnh 

flicts the Greens were unable to devel- P,^ !0u 0 P 0( j- y wi ,i ' be j R x deauctiblc 
op a proper clcctiort siralcgy. i( -. riitt „f th? Flick dohatibns affair 

An essential part of power politics is in w h’ich the giant group is alleged to 

the question of party-political coali- havc W q 0 tnx concessions after donai- 

tions. ing money to party funds. .. , 

Today, only a few months before the The extent of donations will no long- 
1987 genera! election the Greens look e ' r be. assessed according to the i.q- 

deserted and isolated. comci turnover or earnings of the do- 

This cannot alter the fact' that the nating party, since this says the Court 
Greens were and still arc an essential would violate against the principle of 
thorn in the flesh of a democracy equal opportunities, 
which had tended to become idle and ...Party treasurers are certain lo cotp- 
thoiighiless. plain, but the judges felt that the possi- 

, ... b nn |{,i r .,i ble political influence exerted by major 

But £nn this sqf • , P * donors could do more Uumagc than de- 
func,,on? . . , L , plctcd party funds. 

Perhaps it can. hut not in the long ^ wus , 0O l3 i >v ious lhai the political 

run. parties in their capacity as lawmakers 

During the I WK we already expert- wanted to solve their own financial 
i-nci-d how an extraparliamentary op- problems as well as clarify it legal luo- 
-- pcnrtttp ip f the Parties Act. 

changes but then disappeared or drift- TJie ^ourti however; felt t hat fe mere 
ed into radicalness. legalisation of party- funding proce- 

Will the Greens suffer a similar fate? dtires was not enough. The judges laid 
This is noi just a question for the down norms of political ethics.- 
Greens themselves, but for us all.. The parties mrty find some comfort 

Rudolph Bernhard in - the fact that the Constitutional 
iSaarbriickcrZcirung. 12 July 198ft) Court decided not to prohibit the 

block grants to rhe' parties’ political 

— 7— ; ~ foundations. 

[He overall political climate between the This- is perhaps all the more surpris- 
USA riiid the Soviet Union improve;, ing- in view of the recent rumours that 
’ Only then will these Eastern Euro- t h e Friedrich Ebert Foundation Which 
peari countries feel confident enough 16 j s closely allied to the SPD, was used to 
lake their own initiative. launder donations to the SPD. 1 •• 

■ Th*fr cautiousness may W.exaggerat- For the Greens, a parly which already 

ed, but ft is understandable in view of |j ves [ Q :a substantial degree off "public 

their previous txperipnees; : ‘ '•* 

We European, in particular iVe Ger- j - ' 

mans; are therefore particularly iitt’er- 
ested- in Sustaining*' East 4 WeSt dia- 
logue.' ' 

; We -must remoih interested in -more 

progress in fields of- disarmament and . , . >. j -v. • : • ; 

arms control; since poetical tension and money", . .Cqurl’s , decision , mea(i 

armament have more direct effects on morecasji. . . .. 

ug as a^djjjisied cgpntry r pp jthe .dividing on the on,e.hpnd < the other partie 
jTn’efeween East;aad-We5 t<' .?.■ will fjnd. it f .more- difficult Jo- tap. -th 
lf ..The , addressees, pf. pur,i'effprU> have really big donors; on the other hanc 
been!.and. are ,Wa s hl n Bl°n ahd. Moscow, judges. mqre. 01; Jess recommend 6 

pur r W^tern . European, aJ.Uance . part- t ^ t \\^ .Orgigg up Ihsii; piwn pojiti 

ners ?r pbove pll France, apd *Brit aln, ,o w cal foundations so thpt they, too ;bp,?n 

Europeat} neighbours, pnd ntul- ^ a^anf 1 ; - - i d 
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intern Epropeat} neighbours, pnd niui- j j^d (q ,p, gratlf 1 ; - .sir!' 

ji lateral conferences. i-., t "'..Thii pATtidsr-prfi. now, co lied upon to 

In confidential letters ^{tan^llor f - nd j soUnd i e g a l- solution to. the proh-r 

(iehov pnd R^gariib^t me proposals if , jjjv vidW, ofilhdiifact .thfel. siiie^.the 

fife Boph gdverm^eDt. : pjlcki affair donadonaitp political. partT 

j, ^ h S. w* ies have become few and far between 

flons 16 Gorbachov how the CSCE pro- ^ c 0l|Cl ' Sl upper limit of DM100,000 
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The number of asylum seekers arriving 
in the Federal Republic has . reached 
such proportions Chat accommodation 
is packed beyond .capacity and poli- 
ticians arc unable to find solutions. The 
problem will be raised by the Bonn For- 
eign Minister, Hnni-Diclriqli Gen- 
seller, with the Russians when he visits 
Moscow. In the first six months of the 
year, more l linn. 4 2,0 00 people official- 
ly asked for asylum, more than the en- 
tire 1984. figure. Last year 73,000 ap- 
plied. Since January, nearly 23,000 
have arrived in West Berlin -- 3,300 in 
Junc.alonc. The Prime Minister of Bav- 
aria, Fran/. Josef Strauss, hps called for 
up alteration to Ba^lc Law, the Bonn' 
Constitution, to dam the tide. At the 
moment tiic Constitution gives every- 
body the right to apply for nsytuni. Most 
coinc through West Berlin because it is 
easy. They arc flown Into East Berlin's 
airport and transferred by bus to Fried- 
riclislrassc station on the border with 
West Berlin which is policed only by 
East Berlin. The West regards the bor: 
derns not a legitimate International 
one. If official border checks were set 
up on the Western side, fears are that 
East Berlin would be able to claim that 
this legitimised East Berlin's clnJm to 
being a separate International entity in- 
stead of part of a city under four-power 
control. Fears have been expressed that 
tills Is the very reason East Berlin is do- 
ing nothing to hafttllc flow. 

T he number of refugees is stretching 
West Berlin’s resources to the utmost. 
Since autumn lust year the number of beds 
available lias been increased from 4,500 tb 
7,100. But there is still no room. 

■ Various buildings have been converted 
into hostels and some refugees arc even 
living in building workers* site huts.- 
The refugee relief section of the Ger- 
man Red Cross lias asked Berlin’s So- 
cial Affairs Senator, Ulf Fink, to help. 

Fink feels ihat there are two solutions: 
“The refugees must be allocated to the 
Lander much faster, and we are going to 
have to set up special camps with tents." 

• Fink only recently had to ask the ad- 
ministrative authorities of the the var^ 
ious Berlin districts to provide an addi- 
tional 750 beds. 

This kind of response to the problem 
only works hy exerting considerable 
political pressure. . • 

In Beriin-Zehlendorf Senator Fink 
even ordered (hat a sports hall be made 
available for the influx of refugees. 

i Spa rid an is one district which has 
long since fulfilled its Allocation quota. 

Nevertheless, it is doing all it can to 
find more accommodation, for refugees. 

Last year, a large number of Tamils 
lived in a former hospital which was 
converted into a hostel. 

For a short period this hostel was 
empty because the East German author- 
ities refused to allow Tamils to travel to 
West Berlin via East Berlin. 

Now the hostel is again absolutely 
packed. 

1,059 refugees are accommodated in 
a hostel which was intended to accom-t 
miniate 750 people. ‘ 

Two-thirds of this group come from 
Iran, the rest mainly from India, Leban- 
on, Pakistan nnd Turkey: 

The Persian interpreter is currently 
trying to find accommodation for three 
families which spent tho night out on the 
streets. 

One big problem is that, although the 
refugees arc given accommodation 
vouchers worth DM 1 5 to DM20 when 
they arrive in Berlin they arc often un- 
able to find a place to stay. ; i 
The vouchers are labelled Pension 
nttch Wahl (Guest-house of your choice) 
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FOCUS 

West Berlin crisis: asylum 
seekers keep pouring in 

arid tnbny refugees wander around look- month so far. Roughly 10,000 persons 
mg for a giiest-house called ndch Wahl. ' seeking asylum already.live in West Ber- 
‘ Those 1 whd di> understand the Get- lin, 3;OQO or so in their own flats or with 
man on the voucher soon discover that friends and relatives, the rest in hostels, 
the cheapest rooms fire already taken 1 . guest-houses, sports halls and hut ac- 
So it's left up to the districts, the Red commodation of the kind used by b.uild- 
Cross, the workers' welfare association ing wqrkers, . . 

and the churches to, find help the refu- , The containers on the carpark put- 
gees find accommodation. side of the Federal Garden Shpw all 

“The Diakonisches Werk," Fink com- have electricity and water and provide 
plains, "has only provided. an addilionai accommodation for 42 single refugees. 

22 places. They all refer to the fact that One of Senator Fink's more recent 
it’s holiday time at the moment.”. ‘ visits to assess the extent of the problem 

The head' of the Red Cross hostcl'ex- vitas to a school in Spandau.' 
plained that a fire station in Alt-Liclzrtw One hundred Iranians are riccommo- 
wns able to accommodate 32 refugees. dated in the school’s two gymnasiums 

Many people who work- for the dis- and are provided with food by the Red 

trict authorities dealing with the refugee Cross. • 1 ’ 

problem feel unable to cop?, The sports halls •' were Originally 

Tljcy don't even know which refugees planned for use In case of disaster, 
from which countries can be given ac- ' Fifty' bunk beds in sets of four to six 
commodation in the snme place sp as to have been set up along the wall and in 
avoid nationality problems. the corners. 

Most of them drily have 'a vague idea A sheet which hangs down gives the 
of the special kinds of food certain families at least a bit of privacy, 
groups of refugees ear. There’s a television set in one corner 

In many cases, the refugee relief with German-language programmes, 

workers are called out of bed in the and suitcases are jammed between the 

middle of the night if some refugee fam- beds. 

ily has run out of baby food. The Iranians themselves tell the Sena- 

The situation of these refugees has tor that they are satisfied with the ac- 
worsened dramatically. • commodation “for a transitional peri- 

During the first six months of this ud.” 
year 42,268 persons officially regis- One man explains that his father was 
tered as persons seeking asylum in (he questioned for a whole week about his 
Federal Republic of Germany including son’s disappearance. 

West Berlin. . More and more Iranians start listen- 

7Ti is figure exceeded the figure for ing io what the young man has to say 
the whole of 1 984.- ' ■ and soon there are Iranians standing all 

Last year, 73,832 persons applied for round the table, 

asylum. Most of them come from Teheran npd 

.Since January 22,789 refugees have Kermanshah and have qualified profes- 
come to West Berlin via East Germany. sions: book-keepers, English - teachers, 
In June alone the figure was 3.367, nurses or engineers, 
the highest figure reached in any one Many were persecuted because of 

T he Federal government has failed to ._ _ , 

persuade East Berlin to halt tjie IrQCt RpHlfl Will 
growing tide of refugees from Africa AJd.lll-l Trill. 

and Asia seek mg asyl utii in West Berlin. •• ' « 

This is odd, because ^ year ago East 1 HOt ClOSG 

Berlin agreed to a Bonn request to re- 
fuse transit permission for Sri Lanka 
Tamils who lacked a visa fpr the Federal 
Republic. 

The influx of Sri Lankan Tamils to 
West Berlin, which had reached alarm- 
ing proportions, has now stopped. 

■ Last February East Berlin also 
agreed to a Bonn request to extend the 
arrangement • to passport holders from 
several other cohntries. ■. . .ii n. 

Bonn hoped the agreement rotatf -the 
Sri Lankan Tamils had been’ extended to 
asylum applicants' from all Afro- Asian 
countries. 1 Us hopes have been da&hfed. 

feist Berlin says now that transit traf- 
fic to West Berlin Is hot affected by the 
agreement because Wesi Berlin g uilder 
four-power allied control and riot part 
of the'Fedcral Republic. ' 
the Soviet Up ion was said at the time 
to be to blame for this change of mind 
by Eas^t Berlin, adding a Berlin status 
dimension to the issue of applicants for 
asylum. !"■ 

Moscow, it was said, bad criticised 
the terms pf the agreement on Sri -Lan- 
kan Tamils, and as the Soviet Unipji had 
the last word on all matters relating to 
Betlin, East Germany had been obliged 
to 'exclude West Berlin- from the ar- 
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their opposition to the Khomeini regi^ 
and some of them were put in 
several times. 

One Woman showed: burn jnarks 0J 
her feet; she wris tortured with biicim' 
cigarettes. ^ 

. One Iranian explained why there m 
so many Irnnian refugees at the mo- 
ment: 

“Once you've been in prison y6u' [{ 
watched all the time; just one denunia. 
t ion and they pick you up agaiid " 

"The ‘Pasdaran force their way \ m 
your house. . 

"M6re recently more and moreyoimi 
men tire being conscripted. Ninety pa 
cent of them then get killed in battle.’ 

The escripe route pf these lraniat 
usually passes through Turkey. 

They are often robbed along the wj 
the women raped or some refugees era 
murdered. '' 

in Turkey, where refugees are onh 



the floodgates 

rangemCnt reached with the Federal Re 1 
public. • 

We may never know whether this was 
what really happened, but the influx of 
asylum applicants undeniably presents 
the East with a welcome' opportunity of 
emphasising its views on the status 1 of 
Berlin.' > ■ - 

East Germany has no qualms about 
channelling Afro-Aslan refugees from 
Schonefeld airport,' just outside Berlin, 
to the three Western sectors oL'the di- 
vided 'city. From there they ar'6 sent via 
the transit routes to the West. 1 ' " 

■Aeroflot and the East German air- 
line, lnterftug, net handsome hard-cur- 
rency- profits from this traffic, making it 
even more attractive for the East; • 

The unhindered influx of asylum ap- 
plicants Frbm East'to West Berlin is not 
merely a problem of cut-price-air fares 
to SchbneMd,’ as the Berlin Senator for 
Home Affairs seems to think. '' "• 

It is clearly being used by the East as 
a Idver by which to amend the status the 
city; as- Is evident In othpr contexts-, in'* ' 
The : East : Germans; failed, ’ bbt only 
beaause'the three. Western Allies took a 
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Affair of the alleged shop-lifting spy 
settled with his return to East Berlin 


allowed to stay for a short peri at the 
refugees have no rights at all. ^ 

Very often they run the risk 1 
sent back to Iran and are oplyio° 
ing.to pay large sums of money for am 
and a plane ticket. 

In many 1 ’ cases’ this is a forged trar 
visa and a ticket in a flight with the L 
German airlipe company Inierflug^ 
Bcrliu-Schonefeld (East Berlin). 

The price is between $3,0(10 and 
$4,000. 

!|n Schonefeld the refugees are then 

hustled into busses without being 
and driven to West Berlin. 

“We then wuke up and discover rii 
we’re in Berlin, even though we reall; 
wanted to go to Canada, the USA 
Australia where we have relatives . one 
refugee explained. 

The embassies of these countries in 

Continued on page 5 

tough lino* in tliclr bid tb moke diph* 
mats accredited In "East” Berlin * 
their passports when crossing the 
Staff of military and consular ra 
sions accredited to the Allies in 
Berlin were only to be allowed into 
Berlin if they held visas. ’ 

These moves, like the Influx o 
lum applicants, were attacks on t 
tus of Berliii. ■' » 

After a terrorist bomb f 

Beriin .discotheque #-£5? 
were ordered by the three . $ \ 

lies to check - travellers crossing . 

-They did*© 

was - eni bus la^titalfy ' V^elcomed^ ^ . 

German leader Erich 

yearS Since the Berlin Wall’ was* ; 

the East.cleariy feels it has come . i 

striking distafice of success in Ben ■ , 

, The feast-Bloc’s aim has‘alway_ | 

tb make West Berlin appeal*, j 
factb independent political entity -j • 
Four-Power control and sep° r ® . „( j 
distinct' from- the Federal Rdp u .. I 
Germany.-- ■ •; ^ _ xt i u dW j 

'•‘■If misses no bpportunity , 

East Berlin 1 'from Four-Power 

sibility for Bdflifl'as a ^hdle, . _ 
cm the Wall being bn international ^ 
tier and consolidating Hast Be 
tef national- acceptance- -• as' ^ ^ 

part and 1 the capital- city .??”«. - . V 1 

Democratic Republic; ' 1 , 1 . 1 # 

By inundating West Berlin J ; ; 

, • . - Continued 'On page;*’ ; 


The affair pf the alleged shop-lifter spy, 
Herbert Meissner, has been apparently 
resolved — he has returned to East Ber- 
lin after an Interview in which- he. told 
Ludwig Relinger., a Secretary. of Stale in 
the Bonn Ministry of Intra-German Af- 
fairs, that he was not being forced 
against his will to go back. The affair.be- 
gan when Meissner, 59, a senior official 
in the East Berlin Academy of Sciences, 
was caught allegedly stealing p shower 
tap worth 30 marks in a West ;Berlln 
store. Fie .Is then: reported to have said 
ho wanted to defect. But he disappeared 
from his Munich hotel and turned up at 
flic East Berlin mission, in Bonn where 
he claimed that he had escaped after be- 
ing abducted. He is suspected of having 
ported as a courier for the East, Ger- 
man Intelligence service. The abduction 
charge has been strong ly depipd. 

T he Meissner Rffajr.vyas beginmi|g to 
weigh heavily an relations between 
ihe nvo Germanies. The complications 
were only compounded when the direc- 
tor of public prosecutions issued a war- 
rant for Meissner's arrest. 

East Berlin had demanded his imme- 
diate return to East Berlin. Bonn govt 
eminent spokesman Fried helm Ost said 
he was not allowed to leave the Federal 
Republic. 

The’ Chancellor's Office in Bonn is 
reported 'to have calk'd on Bast Beilin 


to ensurri that Professdr Meissner pre- 
sented hifrtself voluntarily to the West 
German -authorities to clarify matters. 

East Berlin claims Professor Meiss- 
ner was abducted by the West German 
intelligence service, the Munich-based 
Bundesnachrichtendicnst (BND). Then 
he went to the East German mission in 
Bonn. - > s* ■' - ’ '' 

•,:=Uwe Ronneburger; - deputy lender of 
the Free Democratic parliamentary par- 
ty in Bonn, has accused East Berlin of 
imposing a burden on intra-German rel- 
ations by virtue of its behaviour in the 
Meissner affair. •• 

•He said it was absurd to allege that 
East German official had been abducted 
by the BND, whereas the Federal gov- 
ernment’s demand for rin interview with 
Professor Meissner to find out at first 
hand what he wanted was entirely justi- 
fied. 

■The affair, elevated by East. Germany 
to this status, began when Professor 
Meissner was caught shoplifting in a 
West Berlin department store. 

Apprehended in connection with a 
spare part for a garden watering device, 
he conveyed the impression of seeing 110 
other solution to the problem than to 
approach the BND in Pullach, a suburb 
of Munich. 

in n talk with BND officials lie is suid 
to have revealed details of the mission 
he claimed 10 have been sent 10 ihe 
West in estrrv «»ui. I k- was ilien assumed 
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to have links with the Ministry of State jr! 

Security in East Berlin. I- 

At the- end of his talk He said he * 
would make a full statement on 1 5 July, 'y 
There was not even a hint that he had I 
any intention of returning to East Ber- | 
lin. . 

Yet he. failed to turn up at the time 
and plape arranged, appearing at East 
Berlin’s, mission jn Bqnn instead. East 
Berlin authorities have nothing to say 
about how he travelled from Munich ip 
Bonn. ‘ 

Chief public prosecutor Kurt Rcb- 
rmmn told the Chancellor’s Office, lie 
hud ordered a probe. He suspected Pro 1 
fessor Jyleissncr was a courier using his 

official capacity as cover. 

. Both the spokesman for the chief 
public prosecutor’s office and . the 

state secretary at, the Chancellor’s Of- 
fice in, charge of intelligence affairs 
have strongly refuted East German 
clpims. 

Slate secretary Sch^eckenberger said 
East Berlin’s claim that Professor 
Meissner had been abducted was ob- 
jectively mistaken and could be proved 
wrong. 

Professor Meissner had stated he had 
coinc to the Federal Republic voluntari- 
ly nnd had said whni he had to say of his 
own free will. This was definitely speci- 
fied in the case file. 

PiiilessoT Meissner, a Dresden econ- 
omist. hjjd key positions die hub. ul 
politics arid academic and scientific re- 
search in East Germany. 

As assistant general secretary of the 
Academy of Sciences and president of 
Urania, a popular science association, 
he was associated with anti-SDl propa- 
ganda. 

East Berlin concentrates the its acadr 
emic and scientific elite in the various 
departments of the Academy of 
Sciences, which has a payroll of roughly . 
20.000. _ 

It is directly responsible 10 iKe gov- 
ernment and plays a pan in political de- 
cision-making. 
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Professor Meissner . 


, back home. 
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• : Continued I frpm page 4,- . 
Ankara^hdwever, pTe closed lathe refu- 
gees. • 

■According to the Iranians themselves, 
about 30‘0;OlS0 fellow fra ni ribs ar? wait- 
ing in Turkey fora chance to travel ip a 
western country. ’ . . ; 

. “The United Nations, should take a 
closer look at tfie situation in Turkey,’’. 
Sald.pne womani^to ; njakdrsuye 1 that ■ we : 
are not robbed or deceived thereuntil 
.we leave." ,= ■ 

Originally, she wanted: to go to the 
United Nritions High Commission for 
Refugees (UNHCR) in Geneva. 

' ' Senator Fink asked the Iranians how 
they sec their future. 

They all said they want tq go; back 
home as soon as possible- 
; -Do the)[ foci that things will change in . 
j Iran in the fieri r future, the Senator 
i asked them. " ' “ ' ' ; *! . 

j “Injustice cannot last,” said one refu- 
gee; ' - • 

A third of the refugeCs .who came to 
Berlin this year ate Irani jtnsi nnd at the 
moment half of those who dome are Ira- 
nians;'" 

• Most, of them stand a gObd chance of 
! being granted asyliitri;. the ratio for lra- 


Profcssor.Meissncr, 5 l J. is married to 
n scientist 20 years younger than he is. 

She is his third wife- 

He joined the Communist Parly after 
the war us an 18-year-old and was sent 
to Leningrad by the Russians for an ad- 
ditional course of study. 

His case resembles the spectacular 
defection to the West by Lt-Col. Klaus- 
Dieier Rauschcnbnch over five years 
ago. 

Rauschcnbach. who defected on 2 
June 1981. was interrogated by the 
BND in Munich. The Chancellor's Of- 
fice allowed his wife to visit hint. He re- 
turned with her to the Democratic Re- 
public. 

A parliamentary commission of en- 
quiry was set up at the insistence oi the 
Christian Democrats, then the Opposi- 
tion, bur ii abandoned its enquiries 
when Ihe CDU-led coalition returned to 
power in Bonn in October 1982. 

Herbert Meissner seems to have tele- 
phoned his wife in East Berlin after his 
interview with BND officials and then to 
have decided first to go to East Berlin’s 
mission in Bonn. 

Security official» t are not ruling out 
the possibility that the whole affair was 
staged by East Berlin to upset intra- 
German relations. 

• The affair has been discussed by the 
Bonn Cabinet. 

(Die Well, Bonn. 17 July IVrift) 

nians is forty per cent-. The second lar- 
gest group includes Lebanese, and Pal- 
' estininns, followed' by' Indians and 
Ghanaians. 

They are less likely to be granted asy- 
lum. 

However, no-bpe is' sent back to- Le- 
banon. 

Senator Firik feels ‘thqt a great deal 
■ would be. easier if-, .the authorities 
worked faster. 1 ' ' . . . : ; 

“It takes six -weeks before a: refugee 
can be sept on to the.La n der." 1 

• -.The asylum proceedings in the recep- 
tlqn camp In Zlrrtdorf lake tme-and-a- 
; . half years. : .' :: ; 

‘ The administrative courts are only 
now dealing with, cases brought forward 
in 19.82.-, . ■ :!' 

, Does the Seriatbr know an answer to 
r / ihqiprflblem? ;i : - J 

"Although i fully rippreciaie that 
someone '.faced by ■ seribus ' problems 

• wants to leave his tiduntry, the problem 
> can' only 5 be solvd'd in the 'iburitry of 

• . origin or in neighbouring : countries, 

* where refugees can -be most easily inle- 

1 grated" • ! 

f Joachim Nawrocki , 

- u -a> 1 j i- V:(DleZoit;HHmhurg. IX July IVfifi) 
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Governments learn to beware of the 
Five Wise Men carrying a report 


E very year in the middle of Novem- 
ber, five academics in dark suits vis- 
it (he Chancellor in Bonn to hand over a 
weighty tome containing their views 
about economic affairs at home and 
abroad. 

• Every year, the political parlies scan 
the- report for passages that .support 
■their ofan views. 

••• Interpretations placed on the Report’s 
findings, are not always right. Tdeas are 
Often misinterpreted, But the five 1 econ- 
omists have got used to it. . { 

Thc fivc are the council of economic 
advisers, better known as the Five Wise 
Men. They have been compiling their 
reports since 1 963. ■ " ■ ■ ■ 

They were appointed by the Bundes- 
rat, or Upper House of the. Bonn Bun- 
destag, much to the annoyance of Charir 
ccllor Adenauer, who didn't like advice 
of this kind. i; ,. . ;il 

. They have been submitting annual re- 
ports to successive Bonn governments 
ever sinqe. They also issue special re- 
ports if there are pressing economic 
reasons. 

Governments seldom like what they 
read in the reports. They are non-parti- 
san. The Five are able to outline their 
economic 'principles as they see fit 
against the background of given econ- 
omic conditions. 1 ' 

• Chairman' Hans Karl 'Schneider sees 
the council's- role- as that of a regulative 
conscience; a -role he outlined In greater 


’pr -.7**? $sf* 

detail' at a Protestant Academy seminar 
in Tut zing, Bavaria. 

It' deilt with political advice to the 
government' by the council of economic 
advisers, and Professor’ Schneider' felt 
called on to assess the Federal govern- 
ment’s’ economic policy performance 
from this angle. 

His opinion will not, as Always, be 
particularly Welcome in Bonn. In terms 
df school grades' the rating he gave the 
government' was a poor C, or barely sa- 
tisfactory. 

! I h finance policy the 1 government can 
unquestionably count bn the credit side 
its consolidation' of the Federal budget. 
The ’publib-Secidr' borrowing require; 
merit has been brought to a halt. ' : 

Yet on closer scrutiny the govCi'n- 
meht’s performance is seen not ro have 
been particularly 'Successful.' The pu- 
biic-sectoir borrowing requirement has 
been pruned at the expense of capital 
investment. 

Cuts may also have b'eeh made on the 
consumer side but they have been large- 
ly offset by fresh Commitments in the 
form of financial aid pledges to all man- 
ner of groups. ' ' 

. ' Professor Schneider, like his fellow- 
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members of- : the council- Professor 
Helmstidter and Professor HeSse, was 
dissatisfied with the government's track 
record on tax-reformitoo. 

They would sooner have -seen allifi-r 
hand al : policy forces joined in a bid ,to 
boost growth. . i ' 

. The governmehl has : not been very 
meritorious in structural policy either, it 
seems, while -in competition the opening 
of markets leaves much to.be desired. >= 
i The governments showing is felt to 
be appalling- on subsidies.- Chanoellor 
Kohl’s government set out to prune sub- 
sidies and tax breaks. Instead it has 
added even more surely a cardinal 
sin.- ... .. 

This -“report form’’ almost Conveyed 
the impression that thePive Wise Men 
feel the economyis on the ihend despite 
policies pursued by the Bonn govern- 
ment and not as a result of them. : . . 

.It' is*. all the more stHking- that -the 
three' members of :the council whb at- 
tended the Tutzing seminar saw. wages 
as the pacemaker -of sound economic 
policy in the-oontext of an economic up- 
swing that is now into -its -fourth year : 

Wages ; have for years grown more 
slowly than the sum total of productivity 
and- inflation, leading to an improved 
price-cost ratio and laying the ground- 
work for the wave of investment that 
has been under way for some time. 

The council are slightly disappointed 
at the government's' failure to stagger 


wage increases by -sector .p a 
extent. On balance, however, 
cies over the past three years arefeb 
- have been a textbook example of boJ 
sustain an upswing, . s 

Otto Schlecht, state secretary t \ i 
■ Federal Economic Affairs Ministry to 
; little, choice but to fleedpt the counciTj 
criticism of official economic policies, 
There could, he said,- be no den^l 
that mistakes had been made inietS’ 
tiVe policy; he spent half hisworto 

“nipping nonsense in the bud," i \ 

‘His mhlh request to the Five'Wiv 
Men was governed by the -problem! k' 
is bound to face as a man who haitofei 
faith the assessors' firte words and m 
acdept-that they are right in theory y fl j 
unable to put them into political pr*' 
tice. '• - 

■ H e calldd on Professor Schneider a! 
his 1 colleagues tdbeat' this' factor mon 
itt mind, but they would hear 1 nothing & 
the idea. Their report, they said, ana 
be based tin the yardstick'-# what n 
objectively right 'and not what 
merely feasible. • • 

■'•• ■This ten'slbh between ivory tower aoJ 
political reality will continue to govern 
relations between advisers and adrired. 
Neither find it easy td live with; ' 

At times the Five feel ?rusm«/iiw . 
their ideas h'rc riot paid sufficitt-T**' 1 
cal heed. Conversely, poUhctt^s W 
fheir toes are ttoddetf'ori'more ofia 
thah they dre prepared to admit. 

' Chancellor Kohl has an entirely pt< 
matic solution to such problems. Wb 
ever anyone mentions’ mistakes in ref 
lative policy his government is said » 
have madehe replies: 

-I want - to win the next elections and 
not the Ludwig Erhard Prize.” 

Helmut Maier-Mwmlw 1 
*• ' (Siiddculbchc Zeiiung, Munich, 15 
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Ban on overtime would create 
2 0 OjOOO jobs — ministry survey 


A report - by ,'the Labour Minister,; ; 

Norbert Bliim; says that on average, . ; 
[every person in employment worked 
just over 70 hours of overtime Inst year 
not good news in a country with more 
than two million unemployed. 

The report says that between 1983 
land 1985, the amount of overtime in*- • 
creased by 80 million hours to-just over 
; 1.5 billion. ■ • ■ 

It cautiously estimates that if over- 
time were not worked, 200,000 jobs -' 
could be created. But Herr Blum feels it-; 

: is not yet time to ban overtime. 

The Social Democrats disagree. Anke 
: Fuchs, deputy chairman of the parlia- 
j mentary party, says that merely register- 
ing the increase in overtime- and doing 
nothing about it was a cynical attitude in 
■ the face of high unemployment. 

Herr Bliim says the present increase in 
overtime is moderate compared with the , 
' overtime worked in past times of econom- 
ic improvement. All he plans to do is en- 
courage both sides.in wage agreements to- 
! agree to voluntarily reduce overtime. 

Frau Fuchs feels it is wrong to. leave it " 
: entirely to employers, the trade unions 
j and works councils to cut overtime. 

She rightly recalls that the SPD tried, 
.but failed effectively to limit overtime 
:and that the SPD government in Nojrth 
| Rhine- Westphalia plans top -impose a 
! fiscal ban on overtime. 

I At the beginning of 1984, Herr Bliim 
‘agreed that legal steps were needed. He 
[presented ah Employment Promotion 
j Bill in which overtime was to be paid in 
I time off instead, of cash. ’ 

■■ • Anyone working., more than. two 


hours overtime b week was to take tint 
off -rather t hah time and a half. 

'hi niltumn . i;9^5,-tiie:-sppial com* 
tecs (working-class wings) of the Chn> 
tian Democrats (the party of Chancel o 
Kohl- and Herr Blum) cnlled forgovenj 
ment measures to lay dawn a framed” . 
for limiting overtime when managed 
and qnions were unable to agree. 

' Herr piUm, who is national cltf*®* 
o f the social commi tfees, . now s»P • 
connection with ; jhe overtime 
.that the goyfi'pimenf will keep 1 1 
eye on, clevplopnients and disc j 

employers and unions ^ wte . 
might be necessary. miiS 

Thai' is'simply not enou ® j 

in a from«u/nrk to establisn^ 


needed. to 

limits . 


asise on 


traihinlMlW^W ensure 
of suffipient ^killed staff. . - . | 

; The .repQrt. r — and this is the po 
iud mates, that skilled men and w 
work the most overtime. ' ^ 

The report also makes clear 
por(an'f point: As 60 per cent o 
whd whrk^verdnie are prepare, 
less lo^ertime,‘ if may be assumed^ 

• pie {lori’t Work b'Wrtifrife fpr the ^ 
sure of it. fliby nbed ttife money- ., y ^ 

'. -ihaf ftiliy '“'‘-‘ft'fS 

and; Fr^'Dembcrat economic, m fe i 
. andj so'dihlpollB^akers stop ,f n ■ 

, . Mah^of ^heVfi'febl wages sunpiy ^ 

be fow'^ibbgH' kha-'Wlftf to 

buideh ! 'di^ il liiSb l 6f ^hcort^ ; 

tax i-eforms, aremooted- Gerjt ■ • 




ITT sale creates a massive 
French rival for Siemens 



A merican multinational Internationa! c< 
Telephone & Telegraph; now 
known as ITT, has sold its international 
telecommunications business to a hold-, 
ing company owned by France's state- 
owned Compagnic Gencrale d’Elcctri- 
ciic(CGE)forabout $1.8bn. v 

This is a drastic change of direction in 
ITT policies, the US giant founded by ^ 
the Caribbean sugar baron Sosthencs f 
Behn in 1920 with telecommunications ^ 
forming the nucleus of the operation. j 

The sale of these telecommuncationx { 
interests will alter the European tele- j 
communications market at a blow.. ( 

CGE is high on French Premier ( 
Jacques Chirac’s list of companies to be | 
privatised and the company will now be 
the second largest source of public tele-, 
communications facilities in the world, 
after the US giant American Telephone 
& Telegraph (AT&T). > 

The new European holding company 
for ITT's telecommunications interests 
will have a turnover of about DMl2bn, 
almost twice ns much as the organisa- 
tion's nearest European rival, West , 
Germany's Siemens. 

Telecommunications hns for ages 
been a sluggish business, hovering be- 
tween state postal monopolies fiul ae- 
cveaiieaTmpptierK. But over the past few 
years the industry has been on the 
move, mainly due to technological deve- 
lopments. 

Digital switches in telecommunic- 
ations have led the way to international 
communications' networks, that can si- 
multaneously relay speech, text, data 
and pictures. 

National .telecommunications offi- 
cials have turned out to be pace-makers 
in the international competition revolv- 
ing round efficient communications sys- 
tems. ■ | . . 

The .manufacturers' worlds has- also, 
been altered by the penetration of com- 
puterisation, and office andicommunic- 
ations technology. 

Firms that have grown large: in only 
Qne of these fields are now seeking to. 
cover the whole range by. acquiring 
companies . or . through cooperation 
agreements. ... • ... .■ 

Competition became more and more, 
intense os the businesses- increasingly 

internationalised.- • 

AT&T, without doubt, gayo the. clear* ; , 

cst evidence of.this. Four .yeari'i ago,; afr- 
ter a tough anti-trust battle involving its: 
■22 regional telephone- companies, the 
independent-giant organisation. let there* 
he no doubt about the-strategy it pro- 
posed to pursue. . . 

After it . had purchased * Olivetti in 
1^83 It. entered into a cooperation 
agreement with.the Philips organisation 
that was equally striving, to gain a fool* 
>ng in telecommunications. ■■ ! '. 

The. computer ^multinational IBM.al-i 
so elbowed its way into the telecommur 
nications business., AT&T had already 
put up a challenge to IBM in the oompii- 
ter.market. - - .,ji : 

; Underpressure. from Washington the 
Japanese N ippodn Telegraph. . & Tele* : 
graph., (NTT)- organisation has been 
fp reed i to open, up its . doprs to f o reign 


suppliers and the US giant is waiting in. 
the wings at the ready. 

Both leading Japanese suppliers. 
NEC and Fujitsu, might well soon movc 
into the markets of their keenest 

competitors in some strength. 

There are three suppliers to interna- 
tional markets-who stand on technologi- 
cal firm ground — AT&T with their ESS 
5 system, the Canadian Northern Telec- 
om thill fas -been extremely successful- 
in the American market, ami Siemens 
with their electronic system EWSD. 

Among the new arrival!* in telecom- 
munications there are good prospects 
for SEL, the West German ITT subsidi- 
ary, whose System 1 2 has had a promis-» 
ing start: in ihe Federal Republic.lt is 
here that the French interest lies in the 
liaison with ITT. CGE is technically po- 
drly fitted out to meet the future, so the 
CGE managers will now not only be 
able to offer .a competitive telecommu- 
nications system but, via the successful 
ITT subsidiary SEL, gain access to the 
German telecommunications market. 

This strategic advantage is .signifi- 
cant. because basically a ''common Eu- 
ropean telecommunications market 
does not exist. As ever national postal 
authorities reserve their business for 
domestic suppliers and keep foreign 
• manufacturers ut a distance. 

This is why Siemens, despite its excel- 
lent technology, does not have a foothold 
in Ur- British >*r Hunch nuukuiv By the 
same token Lu reign liims.du.nyl du.nxue)i„_ 
better with contracts from the Bundespost. 
the Federal Postal Administration. 

It is about time that Brussels took 
steps to de-regulale this important mar- 
ket, important for Europe's internation- 
al competitive position. 

Without an adequately large domes- 
tic market European suppliers, faced 
with competition, will have yet another 
ohstacle to overcome. 



Loud and clear. SEL, the German subsidiary of ITT, has developed this tele- 
communications system known as System 12. {Photo: sni.’j 


. System 12, developed by SEL and 
ITT’s Belgian subsidiary Bell Tele- 
phone, represents an investment of at 
least a billion dollars. The deployment 
of resources to this extent will soon be 
impossible without n sound base mar- 
ket. 

There is the danger here that suppli- 
ers. cut off from their immediate Euro- 
pean competitors and with their innova- 
tion capability falling behind, will seek 
salvation in partnership with American 
or Japanese competitors. 

These would not be looking to the 
Europeans for superior technology, 
even less with a view to cooperation on 
equal footing, but as an easy means of 
gaining access tu a market. 

... J hs - firpyincwlism . common, in ,Eu-. 
rope up- till- how has other conse- 
quences. In order to surmount barriers 
and gain nccess to markets companies 
are encouraged to merge. There is al- 
ready talk that the French will take on 
board Italian, British and Belgian tele- 
communications interests — certainly 
not just to spread the purchase price 
burden of about DM5bn over several 
shoulders. 


Commission suspicious about 

mergers between industries 



'ipbe' Mpnppoiies Commission looks 
X with suspiciop at mergers between, 
Big ’companies from different industries 
‘ dPtK^roilrids trim 'they W-SWatf" 
economic powep, centres!, and distort 
competition, _ i - • . 1 ; 

■rife-opinion is iji.n repqrt wjpch.hps 
been submitted to fecqnomip .ftffplrs 
Mipister Martin Baiigemann. .} 

. ,The. Commissi^' jhe. vmmler;. 
Bepz qrid. AEG merger, in irtiitf.fahen.il 
compUec} the report, and said that fi re? 
gardea merger laws fls 1 nadqquate,: i ... . , , 
The report says that It is csseqiial. to; 
g|ve -j thought ,.tp. the, cpptral prrpnge- 
ipents ..within the merger and their ajms-. i 
.; A. majority- in the Commission pro-, 
poseci that i the reference .to TmarJfqi; 
domination" should not be used in cpn*, 
sidering, -thq . , merits . qf . ipter.-industry 
mergers -because , it was. .a , difficult . Hoi 

PWWJtl 'v-iisi. 1 V ' 

- Mergers of- this -sort should -be prahi-i 


bited If there were nb clear'advantages. 
Major mergers are always dubious from 
a competition, and social point of view, - 
the report said. • . . 1,1 

An assesment of the competitive situ- 
ation in the case of Daimler-Benz and 
AEG shows cle&riyithat an appreciation 
of the retail market without an overall 
Vjew is noi enough . i -i - , i 1 ‘ 

■Jt is Jiotljust- a question- of reciprocal- 
dependence: on markets but there are'al-' 
so considerations involving th'e.creation 
of a market power cent re; -V -y i' 
The Ctommission warned against ver-: 
ifiable influences. on decisions made by 
political institutions, .'and t reproachfed 
the Cartels Office in Berlin for hot hav- 
ing examined, whet her AEG could build 
upia monopoly position ih the- electrical' 
appliances retail. market with Daimleri 
Benz behind it. 5 ; • *• *■: i ! ; ■' • > 
>The* Commission also looked critic afa 
ly , at< banking.'! Concentration among 
banks has.iricreasedj and: they are muth 
involved la concealed mergers.- i \mi 
For this reason the Commission reaf-' 
firmed itsjdemand:that?a bank's interesli 
In ! another, cbmpanyi should bo limited , 
lo five percent n- * i-.i I :<j i **•.■;. i 


It is grotesque that lamentable factors 
such as the refusal to .allow fair market 
opportunities prompts companies to 
seek an .undesirable solution, and a so- 
lution that docs competitivity no-goqd- 
at all, namely a concentration of forces. 

It is obvious that Siemens boss Karl- 
heinz Knske will use the first opportun- 
ity to demand unimpeded access to the 
French market. 

Siemens has a base from which to op- 
erate in the French market, the former 
ITT subsidiary that was nationalised in 
19K2. Compagnic Generate dc Con- 
structions Telcphoniqucs (CGCT )■ 
Through this company Siemens could 
introduce its EWSD system to the 
French. 

. .Of .course* this, will depend on whether, 
the Paris government is. prepared to take 
its fool off the brakes to some extent. 

In political circles Bonn should make 
use of this deni between ITT and CGE. 
that has brought changes to the Euro- 
pean telecommunications market, to 
call for a less regulated market, if only 
to a limited extent. 

Hans Otto Egfau 

(Die Zcil. Hamburg. 1 1 July IVHft) 

However the Commission does not 
regard that the constant trend towards 
mergers disturbs the functions of. the 
free market system. The same comment 
was (nude in the 1982 and 4984 reports. 

But in saying this thd Commission as- 
sumes that foreign, trade policies remain, 
liberal and competition policies remain- 
constant. 

Minister- Bangentann ; said that the 
Commission had- npt called for extenr. 
sive .amendments ,to legislation. dealing 
with limits tp competition nor, recom- 
mended an extension of stute interven-! 

, tipn. ;«v. *■ i;:u » 

. Emphasis wos given -in .the .report to. 
i the view that company mergers did npt. 
have any. verifiable influence ,pn prices 

and jobs,'. I • . !!■; b v 

■ The Commission called -for an extepr 
slve : examination r,,andi ^reappraisal *b.f' 
stale involvement in cornpetition* '' • 

.In-toq many seetbrs- the. stiite tries- to 
I intervene! to influence market perform- 
1 - nnce. ;i*’ z ,i 

i Thei Commission! ichairmnn Erhard 
Kdutzehbach ■ Also criticised -> the .stale! 
r governments in Munich -and -Stuttgart- 
» fori encouraging mergers.: They* should 
t not meddle -in -these affairs. * ; *i •*: • • 

• -Kan tzeiibach ' -Is to* - be succeeded) * as : 
Commission chairman* by Gottingen ia- 
ti wyeh Ulrich lmmenga.i' .ivl- < •; r 
i 1 ./-!•>.■ it:*.' ' \. \fleiitztJoachim M elder* ' 

(Kolncr Siadl-Anzcigcr, CologndJ V July fl 9H6)J 
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■ENERGY 

Germany, Saudi 
Arabia in 
joint solar plan 

S audi Arabia and Wesl Germany are 
sharing Ihc . 34-million-mark' costs 
of ; a project lo improve solar energy 
yields through the use or hydrogen. 

A 1 00-kilo wntrplunl is to be built in 
Riyadh and a research unit is to be built 
in Stuttgart. 

The ground for the project was laid 
when Unden-Wurticmbcrg Premier Lo- 
ihnr Spilth visited Saudi Arabia in 1983. . 
Because of structural change ahead, the 
project is expected to be enormously ■ 
important. 

The world's energy system is in line- 
for conversion to non-fossil fuels. 

Unlimited combustion of fossil fuels 
causes environmental pollution and ra- 
pidly depletes finite resources. Since 
Chernobyl more and more people have 
come to feel that atomic energy docs not 
hold the key to a solution. 

The Gcrniau-Snudi Arnbian project 
is hnsed on solar energy, the oldest 
source of energy harnessed by tun it. 

About 20,0110 times more solar ener- 
gy is released earthwards than we use on 
Earth, so it is plentifully available. But it 
is hurt! to harness. 

Light can be converted into electric 
power by pholovoltaics, but much of 
this power, like heat; is lost in transport 
and U is hard to store. ■ • ■ 

Besides, solar energy is not released 
at all densely. These arc all factors diffi- 
nili rrt reconcile -with the structure of 
our present energy system, which relies 
tin transportable, storable; high-density 
fossil fuels. 

German and Saudi Arabian scientists 
arc probing these problems as part of’ 
the HySolnr project, bearing in mind 
that in theory the solution has long been 
self-evident. , . . 

It is that solar energy must be trans- 
ferred to a substance that combines the 
advantages of fossil fuels — density, 
storability and transportability — with- 
out having their disadvantage*. 

Hydrogen is the substance, say Carl- 
Jochen Winter and Werner H. Bloss' of 
Stuttgart. 

Professor Winter is a board member 
of the DVFLR Aerospace Research Es- 
tablishment, Professor Bloss is head of 
Stuttgart University department of phy- 
sical electronics. 

Hydrogen can burnt without residue. 

It can be piped enormous distances and 
stored In tanks. It is n fine fuel and no 
more dangerous lo handle than corivcn- 
lional motor fuel. • 

Until the early 1970s town gas, the 
predecessor of natural gas, was 60 -per 
cent hydrogen. 

“The technologies needed to harness 
hydrogen as a fuel nil already exist," 
says Professor Winter. "What now mat- 
ters (and will matter in future) is further 
development to boost the energy yield:" - 
This is the nini of the l-lysolnr project, 

;i hybrid word combining hy for hydrog- 
en and solar fur Sun. 

The nucleus of the project is n 100- 
kilowntt pilot plant to he built in Riyadh 
over the next two years. • ■ 

It and other parts of the project, in-: 
eluding a research unit to he built :in- 
Sluttgart next spring, will cost DM34rii. 

Saudi Arabia and the Federal Repub-' 
lie are to share the cost; with Baden- 
Wurttcmberg fooling 50 per cent of the 
German bill. 


Stuttgart University and the Aero- 
space Research Establishment arc in- 
vesting a furlher.DM7 ( 2m and have set 
up a joint solar research venture, Inso- 
lar.- 

Water and electric power are needed 
to produce hydrogen. The electricity 
splits water molecules into hydrogen 
and oxygen. This technique — nothing 
new — forms the basis of the Hysolar 
project. 

The electric power comes from solar 
cells, silicium-plated panels that convert 
sunlight straight into power. But it will 
take 1,000 square metres of solar cells 
to generate. 100 kilowatts. 

Experimental targets of the Hysolar 
project Include electrolytic generation 
of hydrogen, generating electric power 
nnd, above all, running pilot plant on a 
long-term basis. 

The new source of energy must be put 
to practical everyday use, including un- 
certainties such as distribution, storage, 
transport and consumer use by industry, 
local authorities and private house- 
holds. 

: While Hysolar solar cells harness 
sunlight, another departure in solar en- 
ergy research and development concen- 
trates on solar heat. 

The experimental phase has been 
completed in connection with solarther- 
mics too. Professors Winter and Bloss 
say. Again, the principle is straightfor- 
ward. 

Mirrors known as heliostats trap the 
Sun's rays and reflect them in bundles 
on to n heat carrier that generates steam 
which drives a power turbine. 

Half a dozen experimental solarther- 
rnic power stations are currently on trial 
around the world, although not much 
more can be learnt from (hem. 

A German-Spanish project will ex- 
pire nt the end of this year nnd be 
handed over to Spain. "The next step," 
say Bloss and Werner, “must be to prog- 
ress. toward the 30-to 40-megawatt 
range." ■■■ - • • 

There is even talk of building a solar- 
thermic power station with an installed 
capacity of 100 megawatts or so, but fu- 
ture pilot projects will no longer be a 
matter of basic research. 

The aim must now be long-term tri- 
als, optimum output and maintenance. 

Experience so far indicates a division 
of labour between solarthermic and 
photovoltaic techniques, the two pro- 
fessors say. Photovoltaics is best suited 
for lower, solarthermics for higher out- 
put of several megawatts or more. •>. 

Both men are convinced solar energy 
has. a bright future. Since Chernobyl the 
question asked has been whether solar 
energy might take, the place of the 
world's 300-plus nuclear power, 
stations. ■ 

This question is arguably the wrong- 
approach.. Bloss and .Werner s would 
sooner see how the wide range of ways 
in which solar energy can be harnessed 
can be best used to rule out the need to 
build more conventional (and nuclear) 
power stations. . 

Professor Winter is convinced the 
potential is enormous. “The Federal Re- 
public's -GNP could be produced with 
half the .energy now needed" he says, 
"merely by using solar energy and by en* 
ergy-sdving techniques, such as insula- 
tion or lower fuel consumption by the* 
30 million ears on German roads, 1 ' : ■ . 

It will be decades before these po$« 
sibilities have been worked out and test- 
ed; decades during which atomic energy 
is likely to continue to be with us. *. 

Time is needed; so is money: The- pu- 1 
blic sector has been more than generous 
in the past in subsidising nuclear rc- 
scarclu The- Bonn Research- and Tech- 
. Continued on page 9 


Glittering houses of China’s 
sun-and-wind village 


EUROPEAN AVIATION 


C hina Is ho stranger to solar and 
wind energy, tidal and geothermal 
power and biogas. 

"We have been researching and ex- 
perimenting for years," said Xiong 
Shangyi. the chief engineer of the Pek- 
ing Institute for Solar Energy. 

This institute belongs to the group of 
seven Chinese universities and research 
centres which have collaborated with 
just as many German firms (AEG, for 
example) and institutes (the Julicli nuc- 
lear research centre, for example) to 
carry out experiments with regenerative- 
sources of energy. 

During the last five years experiments 
designed to provide sources of energy 
for rural areas have been conducted in a 
number of villages near Peking. 

The village of Yihezhuan, 30 kilome- 
tres southwest of Peking, is the first vil- 
lage in China to be able to cater for its 
energy needs via solar energy, wind and 
bioenergy. 

The new “solar village" as it will offi- 
cially be called in future is the result of a 
joint German-Chinese project under the 
overall responsibility of the Ministry for 
Research and Technology in Bonn. 

The DM 1 Urn development costs 
medn that this is the biggest project 
sponsored by this Ministry in China. 

The solar village will be officially 
handed over in the next few weeks. 

“We don't jusl want to turn it into a 
centre for China, " Ji Yanshou, the vice- 
president of the Peking Commission for 
Technology pointed out, “blit in colla- 
boration with the United Nations into a 
key research centre for the Third 
World." 

When the skies are overcast the mod- 
el village with its roughly 140 farming 
households and 650 inhabitants looks 
like any other Chinese' village. 

Gleaming difference 


But when the sun comes out the spe- 
cial storage panels and large glass fa- 
cades of t ho farmhouses begin to glitter 
and gleam as solar energy begins to 
charge them up. 

Approximately 70 passive solar 
houses in various forms form the basis 
for the concept of decentralised energy 
use, which primarily hopes to provide 
energy for the most remote Chinese 
provinces. 

For about 20 per cent higher building 
co^ts than a normal farmhouse the solgr- 
hoiises can insure art average indoor 
temperature of 12 degrees'iii winter and, 
thus save 60 to 80 per cent of the udual ! 
coal costs. ' : 

The sun reflectors set up in the farm- 
yards, which can bring five litres' 'of .Wa- 
ter to the boil withih twenty" jtilriijtes, 
are more practical for geheral use: 1 • 
Whereas up to how dnly about 2Q0 
solar' houses' have' beeh buiilt id China 
80,000 silty ifcflectors, 'each posting be- 
tween 60 add 80 yukn and manufac- 
tured by China itself, have been sold to: 
fafmerd. • •' ' 

Sixty-thousand reflectors have been 
bought in the northwest province 1 of 
Gansu alone; each reflector Saving each 
family about one ton of firewfldd every 
year. 1 ■■■■ ■■.«• 

The variety of easily applicable tech- 
nologies demonstrated : In the village 
near Peking ranges from solar-heated 
boilers for showers to Small !Or. large- 


scale fermentation gas plants linked toi j 

cattle farm and able to operate a ten kit- 
owatt generator. ... ... _ 

The water supply is regulated via a j 
deep-well pump run by photoelcctrical m 
cells. ■ ... “ 

A decentralised telephone and radio 
network is operated via solar generator! q 
on the roof of the brigade building. |. 

Other pilot installations in nearby vil- 
lages make use of wind energy, rum TV h 
converter on solar energy and are tv 0 
perimenting on a mobile drinking-water 
processing system run by solar energy. 

China already has a number of sirni- , 
lar albeit smaller experimental station , 
in Lanzhou (Gansu) and Kanlon and iii 
Mongolia. 

Solar energy research and its Ra- 
tion was referred to For the firo/witi*. ^ 
the new Seventh Five Year Pteuf^’ 
1990). 

The- European discussion on ihe u5( 
of alternative sources of energy, ho* 
ever, has little in common with the Cl 
nese approach. 

The expression “alternative energy 
can only be used if there is more than 
one option. 

The growing gup between the energy 
supply and China's expanding economy 
is a major problem For Chinese energy \ 
policy planners. 

A major difficulty is how to supp» 
energy to China’s more remote pro- 
vinces. 

Regenerative sources of energy cm 
only be regarded as a transitional solu- 
tion in a country in which : roughly 4® 
per cent of the rural population still hat 
no electricity. 

Since 1985 luO factories and 160 re- 
search institutes have been working 
ways of using solar energy, which is ® 
great demand from - the more prosp 

ous farmers. ' nt 

In the outer provinces of northwest 
tin up until Tibet there is between 
and 3,000 hours of- sunshine each yetf 
Favourable wind conditions 
made Mongolia the central location 
about 10,000 wind generators, *^ 
provide the pastoral people of W® 
with electricity. ' ■*' "' -'k'wAok- 

The use of fermentariofl gas 

ing is to be extended W 20 WN* 
households by 19901. ■ ■ ", .... ^ 

• The ■ approximately ' nine mm ■ 
mentation gas plants .cufrentlJiJJP 
tion, however, camonly cater for 
cent- of the modest household ^ 

for fqels. •' : ‘ 

■ Influenced -by the reactor aCdWf 
Chernobyl China has reiterated^ g 
recent weeks that It intends pursuing 
energy policy programme.' ,I:: V. ^ 

.I This includes the ' accelerate®'- . 
struction of coal-fired rind hydroi 
power plants ■ and : a 1 'saf6tyrC° n 
nuclear energy programrtik , •*. 

China’s first 300 megawatt .P"^. 
rised Writer reactor is scheduled . ^ 
come 1 operational in 1989," ' ; - irecS . 
••‘Alternative imd decentralised joun 
of energy are viewed.as cdrhpleme “j - 

These will be more strongly,*^, 
ertced tty thb market than by 
icy plann^g^^^: 

. -»f. (St«ii|aMirZ<3tWI>^ s ' jily ! l . 


National interests hold out 
against deregulation bid 



T he spectre of deregulation is haunt- 1 
ing several European airlines — the | 
ones with the nice, comfortable cartel 
arrangements. 

Transport ministers of the European 
Community have been meeting rcgulur- 
|y to discuss liberalisation of the air- 
ways. But national barriers are so far 
holding out against the drive towards 
open competition. 

The concept of deregulation first 
evolved in the United States where a ci- 
vil aviation Deregulation Act was 
passed in 1978. 

U laid down that fares and services 
were to be regulated by market forces 
.fin! not public authorities — which 
i meant, of course, competition. Safety 
provisions remained subject to official 
control. 

The Civil Aviation Board, which had 
done the controlling, was disbanded in 
1784. Since then it's - been markel- 
nricnlcd flying. 

Not everything the Americans do in 
aviation is worth following. Many peo- 
ple are worried by the concentration of 
business which has set in since deregu- 
lation. ; 

The European C«nninisvi«in is nce>»- 
uum ut Ue r guv ci i mien is lu lib- 

eralise air traffic in Europe. The Euro- 
pean Court of Justice recently decided 
thai the pro visions of the Treaty of 
Rome are also applicable to air traffic. 

As the Court explained, however, this 
would rule out the current system. 

At the moment respective national 
airlines negotiate their flight paths -and 
air fares and then hope that the arrange- 
ment will be accepted by their govern- 
ments. 

If, for example, the German carrier. 
Lufthansa, wants to operate a service to 
Milan in Italy : it has to grant the Italian 
airline company Alitalia the'same rights 
in its air -traffic between Italy and the 
Federal Republic of Germany. ■' 

At the same time’ the air fares are 
fixed. " 

i The current system, therefore, is ri ne- 
• 'work of legally safeguarded cartels; 
Transport ministers of the European 


Community have been meeting regular- 
ly to dicuss liberalising the airways. 

It is easy to understand why those 
groups which advocate a more liberal 
air traffic system in Europe are disap- 
pointed and annoyed at- the resolutions 
adopted so far by the Council of Minis- 
ters. 

Weak declarations of intent do not 
help. 

If the Commission really wants grea- 
ter liberalisation in the field of air traffic 
by 1992 more must be done to achieve 
it. 

Bui how deregulated can anti should 
air traffic be In Europe? 

Cun Europe permit the kind of dere- 
gulation practised in the United Suites? 

The specifically European conditions 
must be taken into account. 

The market covered by European air 
traffic within the European Community 
is smaller than the American market. 

On average the flight distances are 
shorter. 

Due to an extensive road and rail ne- 
twork in Europe these means of trans- 
port provide tougher competition to air 
traffic than is the case in the United 
States. 

More important still, however, is the 
fact that most of the national airline 
companies operating ill the countries of 
the European Community are publicly 
owned and have a different cost slruc- 


A mily live s>.sU-in..v) T euinpi:lUimi-. 
presupposes that only those companies 
survive on the market which have the 
best service, the most favourable prices 
and ihe.highcst degree of reliability. 

No government in the European 
Community, however, is likely in future 
to announce that it is no longer worth- 
while operating its own national airline 
because others arc more efficient. 

In all probability it would prefer to 
pour in endless streams of public sub- 
sidies to pull the company through. 

The subsidisation policies of recent 
years for the steel industry have shown 
where this leads. 

Wherever governments feel that it is 
necessary for reasons of national pres- 
tige or social policy considerations to 
keep inviable companies alive via sub- 
sidies they will continue to financially 
support these companies despite Com- 
munity bans. 

: Tbis is Where a liberal air traffic poli- 


cy finds itself confronted by national 
barriers. 

Nevertheless, the Community gov- 
ernments and the Commission in Brus- 
sels should not give up the struggle. I 

Deregulation in the United Stales has a 
opened up new frontiers for air traffic. I 
The first step for the Community gov- l 
ernments should be to liberalise bilater- t 
al agreements. ■ 

The British airlines British Airways 
and British Caledonian together with ! 
the Dutch KLM have made most head- t 
way in this respect. 

During recent years they have intro- 
duced greater flexibility to the granting 
of flight operation rights and the fixing 
of air fares for flights across the English 
Channel. 

It is no coincidence that these two 
countries are the frontrunners with re- 
gard to efforts to liberalise air traffic. 

Both countries have gone the furthest 
so far in attempts to privatise their no- 
tional airlines. 

Lufthansa is also gradually moving in 
this direction, and the French are reput- 
ed to have similar plans. 

European air traffic policy must sup- 
port and encourage such efforts. 

The next step could be a transition 
from hilaicrnl to multilateral agree- 
ments on flight routes and air fares. 

Of course, some will say why bother 
with additional agreements. Isn't it bet- 
ter For each individual airline to fix its 
own air fares and be allowed to operate 
services to all airports? 

Airline passengers provide the 
answer to this question. 

They want to be able to al least have 
the opportunity of rebooking their flight 
with another airline or booking their 
outward flight with one company and 
(licit return llight with another and. fi- 
.. . ^alJi..iianleirint.frotu,a.Hii;lU-VSiihjJm:... 
company to one with another without 
too many problems. 

Would-be reformers of the European 
air traffic system have plenty of scope 
i for changes in the field of regional air 
• traffic. 

It is here that the national differences 
> become most obvious. 

In a "liberality ranking" Spain and Italy 
, would be at the bottom end of the list and 
Britain and the Netherlands at thf top. 

Things have improved recently in the 
i Federal Republic and the network of links 
i between regional airports and major inter- 
national airports have intensified, 
s A sotlnd transport policy is needed lo 
speed up this process. 

j Shuttle and , connecting services 
- should.be made available by all airline 
y companies without extra charge. 

Helmut Uebbing 

(Frankfurter Allgcmcinc Zcilung 
fUr Deutschland. 1 A July IVXfi) 


Asylum flood 

Continued from page 4 

lum applicants and creating consider- 
able difficulties for the divided city the 
East hopes to succeed in forcing the 
three Western protecting powers to in- 
troduce regular border checks at the 
Wall. 

It also hopes America, Britain and 
France will modify in the divided city 
the Federal Republic's right of asylum 
and aliens' law, which apply as a matter 
of course in West Berlin. 

The East German Foreign Ministry 
has accordingly announced that a deci- 
sion on nsylutn applicants in West Ber- 
lin must be reached by. those who, for 
well-known reasons, were entitled to ar- 
rive at them. 

So the German Democratic Republic 
is unlikely to change its mind on the ap- 
proach it has adopted to applicants for 
asylum in West Berlin merely because 
Bonn says it is in breach of international 
custom and an increasingly intolerable 
burden oil intra-German lies. 

In the present circumstances at- 
tempts to sweeten East Germany and 
(he Soviet Union by offering 10 pay 
compensation in return for u satisfacto- 
ry arrangement seeni doomed to failure. 

It is time the Bonn government made 
a direct approach to the Soviet Union as 
the power really responsible. Foreign 
Minister Gcnsclier had an opportunity 
of doing so on his visit to Moscow. 

It is high time the Western Allies as 
protecting powers in Berlin acted too. 
They can no longer afford w look on id- 
ly while the fourth Allied power, the So- 
viet Union, rules the roost. 

fV/ir Jm hen Whiten 

li-cint.tmu-r Mlgvnttfinu Zcuuug 
iVj . . . _)urOcui>i.iil.ii>t>..l a Jub Ivan; 

Continued from page 8 

nolngy Ministry has invested roughly 
DM30bn in it. A paltry DM2bn has 
been invested in solar research. 

Chernobyl has been beneficial in at 
least one respect, the Stuttgart scientists 
say. Solar energy research and develop- 
ment have been stepped up as a result of 
the fallout shock. 

A drawback of the Soviet reactor ca- 
i tastrophe as they see it is the emotional- 
' isntion of energy issues and what Pro- 
fessor Bloss calls their “superficial poli- 
i ■ ticisation." 

This politicisation has made their re- 
s senrch subject a stale assembly election 
* campaign issue, for instance. “What we 
need in research policy," he says, “is 
continuity, not a brush fire " 
g Wolfgang Kunttth 

j (Sluliguricr Zcilung, 21 June 1 UK f>) 
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EXHIBITIONS 


Scooped, threshed, poured, 
kneaded, dyed, sprayed 
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P aper is known lo hnvc been first In- 
vented in China nearly 2,000 years 
ago, but it may have been known much 
earlier in Thailand.' 

The Arabs certainly learnt about it 
from Chinese prisoners taken at the bat- 
tle of Samarkand in about 750 AD. In 
the 12 th century they passed oh what 
they knew to Europe, first to the Sicil- 
ians, i lien lo the Spaniards. ’ 

' The first paper mill that is definitely 
known to have existed in Germany was 
run hy Ulman Slromcr in Nuremberg in 
about J 390. 

Encouraged by the invention of book 
printing, over 200 mills were set up in 
Germany over the next century, many 
iicnrpurcn, where the paper industry is 
still a mainstay or the economy. 

Diircn ns the "paper city" feels ob- 
liged lo keep the tradition alive in its 
civic consciousness. The municipal Le- 
opold -Hocsch- Museum has bridged the 
gap yet to be filled by a iong-projeclcd 
German Paper Museum. 

.Under the heading “Paper" it joinpd 
forces with paper manufacturers five 
years ago in holding an exhibition deal- 
ing ip full with the “history, manufacture 
and. artistic design" of paper. 


Meteorological stations 
all over the world 



supplied the data arranged in see-at-a-glance tables in these pew reference 
works. They include details of air and water temperature, precipitation 
humidity, sunshine, physical stress of climate, wind conditions and frequency 
of thunderstorms. 

Th^se figures compiled over the yean are' In valuable both for planning journeys 
to distant countries and for scientific research. 

Basic ractsand figures for every country in the world form a preface to the 
tables. The emphasis Ison the country’s natural Statistic on. climate, j . 

population, trade and transport. . , 

The guides are handy in size and flexibly boqnd, ^dispensable for daily use in 

, . commerce, industry and the travel trade. 1 "■ ■ ■ -I 

. ’ ’ I- -I. .. 

1 Four volumes qre available: 

North and South America. 172 pp„ DM 22.80; , , " ‘ 

Asta/Aastralii, 24$ pp> , D M 24.80; ? ' 1 ‘ : 

Africa, 130 pp<, DM 19.80; - 1 « r •' .. 

Europe/OSSR, 240 pp„ DM 24.80 ; 
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This initial exhibition, which was 
highly regarded, led to plans for an In- 
ternational Biennale of Paper Art at the 
Lcopold-Hocsch-Museiim. 

The 1981 exhibition featured) art 
work with paper in general, whereas the 
first biennale concentrates on (he hand? 
made. • 

So nil exhibits are hand-made artistic 
creations — by 140 artists from 22 
countries ranging from Egypt and Aus- 
tralia to Taiwan, South Africa and Bra- 
zil — and including 23 West Germans.. 

Anyone who has seen how a sheet of 
paper is made, and the exhibition pres- 
ents an opportunity of doing so, will 
readily appreciate what the term “hand- 
made deckle-edged paper" means. 

He will realise how the irregular de- 
ckle edge comes about and how the wa- 
termark, vertical and horizontal lines 
originated, . . 

The ptiren exhibition also shows pa- 
per mash to be. a shapable mass like 
clay, plaster or bronze that provides an 
imaginative artist with any number nf 
creative possibilities. 

It is no coincidence that th? United 
States is represented .by the largest 
group of artists: exhibits by 40 artists. 

They include pioneers of paper art 
whp in (fie 1950s and 1960s discovered 
pulp as an artistic material in its own 
right and made it interesting. 

The international jury considered en- 
tries by qver 500 artists, 
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Paper art: exhibits, from left, by Warja Lavater (Switzerland), Helnz-Ole; 
Pletscb (England). and Sian Lloyd (England). *' (p&dik^I 

Douglbs Morse Howell, now 80, is ' , t t \ ; 

the gfflftd old man'of paper art. His pu- CqQ 111 tinPfPfj 
pils hail from various artistic disciplines VW J^imiUVl vU • 

such as painting, sculpture, printing and I * ' \ 

textiles and, last but not least, ceramics, WOrKS Ofl I (Mfl 
with which paper art has many parallels. . 

They extend from the way the materi- f xr * 

al is manufactured to the barely identifi- 11*01X1 V 3 tlCcitt 
able, fidwing transitions from art lo 

craft and back. ✓‘X ver 590 books and manuscrif" 

Just as ambitious ceramic artists in V-J loan from the Vatican are on:* 
Japan or, say, Lotte Reimers In Ger- at the Church of the Holy Spirit id’ 
many make their clay from special soil, delhcrg. 

stones, rice strait, plant ash, grass and They coirte from the #1,000 vohe 
feldspar, adding all manner of extras, of the Palatine Library, which in W 
pappr artists ring the changes too. was tlie most famous in Germany. 

Pqpcr-niaking can from its outset be Until 1622 it was housed In thobiii 
sdid to have been the most successful ing where the exhibition is taking ph 
and momentous recycling technique ev- If was the university library, 
er, transforming rags anil waste of all The Bibliotheca PoVatina wasY-j ' 
kind into a versatile working material. ’ 1 dered and taken to Rome by C* 

Modern artists foshibri (heir pulp troops 'during the Thirty Years' Wat 

from rag, jute, silk, bai;k, ! straw, 1 plapts, Tlie ekhihit ion of books from t* { ' 
felt, waste paprir, cellulose arid much, lection built up by the electoral p^ 11 ' 
ntuch morq. J’ , ;‘ l ‘ of the Palatinate centuries ago is m 

!They add gll planner of ingrediehis, held in honour of Heidelberg w* 
such as clay, soil i , coffee grounds, hemp, ityls 600th anniversary and is con^ 
flowers, ' pine cones, thistles, kernels, crcd a Unique event. ^ 

slicks Of wood, quills, wire, gold, for- Baden- Wiirltemberg ^ rctn ' c ^ < t| 

rous oxide and even, in Fred Siegenthal- Spath, said the exhibition should be , 
e/s case, beads of glass. en as n reminder not to neglect can* 

This mass is. thdn scooped, smashed, culture, which was no ,less imp® 
threshed, poured, kuended, marked, dy- than, say, high tcch. 
cd, sprayed, coloured, printed, folded .n Today’s democratic. state ‘ , 
and sculptured. r . bound to maintain the C ^ ,U .™KJ. 

Anything is possible. What, in' wool, for 1 future . generations . P ^ i 
Is dyed in the wool is, where paper is Wurttemberg has set upiagultui *^ 

concerned, dyed in the pulp or masl) tage /opndption and launtjJjepa 

apd can be combined in yqri'biis Shapes tion programme. ^ 

find strip?, density and consistency, and ( Tpc, V^ticnp ha^ np^pe^fk^^. , 
by itiosaicor layer. '' ' v " from its library 

ceplioris ,be(rig W 

Express apf^rovii! of the Pop - .y 

■■ Never before has suclvameg^ 

-reieasKrotfrawi.,.. _■ ■ 

''■* -This exception was made, 
to Cardinal Stickler of the 
rary, because of the importance 

_ •. . . . c u.Up nWS 


Lookit up inj Brockhaas 

F, A. Brockhaus, PostfZch jl709; D-6200 Wiesbaden 1 


.,j lt.can.be. expanded to form rodrrirfiH- 
ing installations, ^depending on the artis- 
tic origins of the maker. Two- and three- 
dimensional .work can be seen that re- 
/ ^emblfs informal paintings, reliefs, arid'^ 
Sculpture. ■ : 

Figurative work with a bearing on 
, reality and .committed to a New. Realism , 
can be seen, 1 as can other ‘work' With' pop' | 

1 art or constructive. tendenpie^ Tjhj^ in- j 
! terfac.^ between , paper . aff aqd\ "art .in j 
general Is u.riinrjistakab!e.- ^ V i i . ; ^ u.; : 

: Yet paper, ar(*s posssih^ities of ejfpres- • 

: siori at times 'see.tn\tq0,re, subdepy^ried j 
and strikingly meaningful. 

Chava ; Pr eS'sburger-- from 'Israel,' ■ for 
instance, has ’bn' Show "a 1 Dark 'Land- 
scape of paper made from'ldfchl plrihts. 
j Marnie Burns jf^om, Canola, exhibits a 

, jacket recycled from If , , »§ it, were. | 1 

David. Hockney’s love of' swimming | 
pools fs> wdl‘ kiioy/ri; 1 foni • hisi pain tiri|s. j 
In Diiren he presents - effect fvfe var- j 
; latioijs’Oir 'hid f» Vdbriie WtdtlFdsing d|fed ; 
L j.rf. : . Continued on page 11 ! 
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U ‘p!»ke7/ei7Mfl/; in.whiab Edgar. Reitz 
reflected nearly '■& PerttUry-’qf- Ger-! 
man history in the lives of ordinary p^O^ 
pie, Bernhard Stakcl's. Vfiiiflr muf Sdhne 
(Fathers lirid Sons) concent rales on the 
German upper' middle class between 
1911 ancl 1947. 

. Sinkers. eight-hour epic, which is U> 
be serialised - on TV in four episodes at 
peak, viewing time in • November, wqs 

premiered. >on- the.- wide screen at the 

MuTufchlilm.festiv&l. > 

Vureru»if/5d/»»eis the late - of the guil-* 
iv in volvcmeht' 1 of the ■ Deutz ; family, 
livuiing industrialists, in the>- darkest 
chapter of German .hidtoYy • between 
1933 and 4 945; >:» • • • • • •• 

(iefteinirat' Dcriiz, played by BUrt 
Lancaster, rliles his family and factory 
with an iron hand;- '••••• 

In the dpening seene we see him in 
the laboratory explaining the' more sa- 
lient points of chemistry to his grandson 
Georg. “If you have the formula." he 
says, “you have the power." 

On the outbreak of war in 1914 his 
son VjAnch volunteers lor military ser- 
vice and '!* killed i» «lnk- l*i * *1 h - 

er \^env«flrpotg&Til^es experiments with 
laboratory artlmals to manufacture poi- 
son gas. ' 

Messrs Deuiz progress from poison 
eas manufacture to mass production of 
saltpetre, making the company, now 
managed by new strong man Heinrich 
Beck, a crucial contractor to the armed 
forces. t 

The company expands and joins IG 
Farbcn. a move to which the Gcheimrat 
is staunchly opposed. 

In the Third Reich IG Furben gocs on 
lo become the largest chemicals group 
in the world. .... 

But Friedrich lists blackmail and in-> 
trigue to bring about the merger of com- 
panies previously loosely associated in 
IG Farben. The Geheinirnt is sent into 
retirement. . i I 

Grandson Georg, played by Herbert 
Gronerijeyer, is no chip off- tile Old 
black-, he wants to work in- the theatre 
and becomes a leading Ufa film director 

‘ ' n tfie str bngth of his grandfather’s con- 
ncctioiis. : • 

After a ding-donkiqunfi'ftl wltfi-Gflbrg 
ihe Gcheimrat 6 ies of-a heart attack;' ? 
During the Third Reich’ Friedrich and 

. !! r: 1 ■; r ~ 

Continued from page 1.0 

“hd pressed pulp; Winifred Anti Lutz 
from America works 1 with paper and 
•jBht like glass painters, as: does An-i 
, drensvon Weizkabkbr from Germaiiy. 

. - The- d raw iitg takes shape. dii ring pa- 

1 Pb'r--mttking in ihritih' the sarite why as 
diffcrtiicejt in transparency 
Warja; Lavater frbtn ' Swit-zdrland, 
1 nhe of the' first artists td work- wet pa- 
1 . P tf r ttinsh'.wlth»hei”{lngers^ fashioning 
bas-relief papDr surfaces in which dlcv- 
uiions- and > depressions; ■ transparent 
; and opaque parts form a widerdhge 6 f 

v ariatiorik. ». 

Martin 1 Weimar from Ulm, 'who 
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' . (PfuiUi: Biqw) than a lOVO StOlVi" (I'tniiii'CoiirtiHlc-Filnri 

A Berlin boarding house full of 
postrrevolutiori Russian emigres 

■ >■' r -.TT.. 

M ashenka, John Goldschmidt’s mfl J The cvpning bcfqre she arrives a party 
ior Eurohean co-product ibn brtsed is held .at. the boarding- house,. It. ish^ld 10 


Between Scenes on location In VHtdr und S6hne\ from (eft Bruno Qariz, Julio Irina Brook as Mashenka . . v more' 


Christie, ahti Burt Lancaster. 

. ■ : . . ; I 

Heinrich arc. increasingly involved and 
implicated in the Holocaust. 

. As. manufacturers of Zyklon B. the 
gas used jn concentration •camp gas 
chambers, the family -arc 1 .v.ffociively osi 
sqcipt.ed .tyith ij)e annUiilaiion of.,(Jicr- 
man^epr^ but they .prefer, to turn q blind 
eyc.(|)pth.i during 9 nd a,ficr th,e..war) to 
their, personal responsibi (tty,.., . 

But Nazi careerist Sokolowski is no 
less keen to-hoard the gravy train titan 
he is to outrival Max Bernheim, played 
hy Hannex Jenicke. for the hand of Elli, 
played by KatltarinaThalbach. 

Sokolowski is the only member of tlie 
family to sec the lie of the land had 
change his tune when lie is arrested at 
the end of the war. Before long he is a 
prosecution witness at the Nuremberg 
v. in ciimcs 111bt1n.1l 


l-YJL-jor European co*produclibn brtsed 
on the novel hy Vladimir Nabokov, w as 
oac of the few full-length cinema films lit 
be shot in Berlin in the first half of 1986. !l 

Otherwise* there hasn't been much: the 
occasional TV prod act ion and very little 
cinema. *’ 

Mashenka was shot in Beilin and Fin- 
land. Helsinki, the Finnish capital, has 
more than once deputised for Russia 
when local iori work in Moscow or Len- 
ingrad was impossible. 

The film was made im a generous 
PMXin budget and is bankiplled by 


The cvcning bcfqre spo q reives a party 
ist held. ul ilic.bottrding : !iouse. l ll is h?!d lo 
ittafk. ^ firm, engagement for Alec, and 
Colin, two dancers, the departure .of 
Ganip and the ageing poet Podtyugin and 
another lodger's 20 th birthday.,, 

Gnnin succeed^ in animating AU'yrov 
to drink so.iteavily that he is tillable to 
collect Musiicuku at the station the next 
morning. 

Ciunin meets her instead, but the meet- 
ing takes u totally unexpected turn. 

Director Goldschmidt is not unfamil- 
iar with whin it is like to have to leave 
one's hi une. He grew up in Vienna and 


Ar N uremberg sons- Max -and -bd- ~rDPr Cffl^jttrrWtnsrcn*^^ TWCffpOTTO London \vfl fi li Is family during 

mild are in the dock.' Tht*y too hlive Concorde, the distributors, in the Fcder- the Third Reich. 


realised their position and resolved to 
shoulder their burdensome legacy. 

“The Irurh is that we have been guilty. 
That is why 1 must say all I know." Ed- 
mund Beck tells his father. • 

Sinkel's film is a wide-ranging epic 
with fine camerawork and well pro- 
duced. . • • ‘ 

At a quiet pace it unfolds both the 
course of- -an era and the. portrait of a 
class thht is now past history. 

A problem he faced was that of hav- 
ing to link historic facts and a large 
number of historic personalities in their 
public ariB private lives, 'which meant he 
had to make do, with a fairly indirect 
trerifmen't. '' " . 

But h?>. outlines; his characters so lo-; 
vingly that this sopn proves no diffipul- 
l : 

• Bruno Ganz' is Outstanding as- Hein- 
rich Beck. So arc Burt Lancaster as the 
Gcheimrat and Julie Christie as his 

, . daught*frJn-IaWb i' uayS**. . . 0 , i - ( . 
■m. ?ii'i ** • Andreas Kphi 4 

(WiVsujuulU'liL- Allgunuline, Essen. 3I» June' I V« 6 ) 

V — 

• ■ ...... - .I T . ■ ■ ~j"'" m .■ ■ i"-, 

trained as a market gardener and flor- 
ist, has : fell-bound kirigipizcd hooks 
of , hand: made pnppr >. on. ..show. The 
lines arc watermarks... between whi^h 
he.:ha 5 :Sown,Rccds. of various kindsiof 
gras?,, creating- .(ha, impri?,s?i.on of 

script-. J; 1 iM.il.it: :l ,.■>•» 

!;Thc museumjias them on^how out- 
sider winidowithrough which they can 
be. sboh --growing! in<- the- -daylight >and 
natural humidity. ui. j i 


al Republic. Channel 4 and Artificial Eye 
in Britain and FR 3 France Region and 
Mondex in France. 

Director John Goldschmidt docs not 
share the ; fears of those who see such 
large-scale European productions as a 
faceless mash in which the characteristic 
features of national productions inevi- 
tably fall. by the wayside.. 

What ho hopes is that the co-produc- 
tion will enable him tacompete serjously 
with the Americans in the European 
market with a film culture of his own that 
doesn't need (o keep an anxious eye on 
the other side of the Atlantic and lo east; 
say, Madonn? as the female lead.. 

- Mashenka was Nabokov.’? first novel, 
set among Russian emigres in q Berlin 
boarding-house in the J920s. ... . , 

The. hero Ganin, a smart young- Rus - 1 
sian who spends his time between bore- 
dom and alienation, -sounds an autobiog- 
raphical note. . 

. 'Nabokov, -who. was born in Petersburg 
jn J899, escaped .lo EnglaiftL- in- d<9 J 9, . 
preferring to study m Britain, rat her than 
endure the .Russian Revolution. ,.i I 
r [From 1923‘to 1937 -he kperit most of 
his- time in Berlin, a city He nevcr, incid- 
cntaliyi really • -came to like.* • Hd then 
moved lo Paris before migrating to ; the 
United Slates in 194U, whore he became 
a . professor: of Russian .lilcralure; eight 
years laterll ■ ■ r 1 . ■ 

■ . Ganin, played by * Caty Elwes,’ Has a 
drab little love affair with a German girl! 
One day he discovers; that the tnost r un- 
pleasant next-door lodger, Alfyrov^ hds 
married his* first love,' Mfeshenka^, who is 


So Mashenka, with smaller parts play- 
ed by Lena Stolze, Eva Lissa. Sunny 
Melles, Jean-C'laude Brialy and others, is 
for Goldschmidt .more, than ,u romantic 
love story. 

"I 'have tried " he says, “to set the film 
in the right- historic background. Ijt- Starts 
during the Russian Revolution, then 
lakes place in Berlin with con stunt flash- 
backs. ' • i 

“1 don’t think we have departed too far 
from the novel. We have merely set the 
story in another framework designed to 
make it more comprehensible lo contem- 
porary audionces nnd to intake it bettur 

film material 

; “When the book was Written everyone 
knew about the Russian Revolution. and 
that there were 250,000 Russian .emigres 
in Berlin. That .means nothing- to. British 
or American audiences .today; But 1 
wouldn't say the film was hostilevtoward 
the Soviet Union in-anywayj’ -,;.i 
. '1 also wanted to set- the. film up as a 
If ind of . road -.-movie,? iasari .external jour? 
ney- from Russia to France vfa Berlin and 
at the same time a? mi Internal journey 
back. to the eharacters-pa&ts,- d; journriy in 
tho opposit© direction.’’ i,< p. . ; 

. Goldschmidt ha& reworked -the/XJrigin-r 
alsoript, I 'Written - by* British., playwright 
John Mortimer, wifhfthis'ifliip ihview,; 

. He -wasi'guldod-'iby: classic, “sithple 
scripts that' “manage 'Without tricks rand 
toys*yct! st III achieve -great emptranal iri4 
tfensityi"--; -•>'-•! ■* 'j'i- ' II.*- ■■■-_«■'{ lUif 

■ - ! Two -poirirts abtiuti Bcrjtn bahie aia suid 
prise to him: Otte was thrtt tha BfcHin df 
1 924 fs i virtually impossible to port lay 
toddy, the other was -^hriLgopd* people 


natural humidity. i.ii» j » to arrivq<in Berlin iha fdw days’>timey in . • toddy, (he other was -^hdt : gOpdt people 

■ [They <haye already turned :greeh r as ThiS'brlef intCrlude isfOr'Gartjp-a voy:- there are here'to'wofli '-with vl, 1 am simply 
iriteodfed/ May - the ^ Diircn* J Bienridle age oF- memory* to rhe- Russia hs'lovei.uo incredibly happy 'been rise wei hove Such a 

flourish no less visibly^ L-’’ . his hiFmoriious'»youth andhls fbut-doy good tesm-hefe J'. * -I; 

ni< b*:.-, ..tl'.'i! - \;U;> Eo Phtiiieil love affair wltW Mashenka)! played by- fri-* ;•’•}'»■ 'Wn*-.*ti: :< t-i -i: Angelika iKaps , .j 

.*.-.. 1 ! !(Dit ! Woir, : Bbnft,-2Jui^l986) na Bropk»iPeteP^ BrOoklsdaughten 1 1 (Dcr Togcsspltfetfl J Biirliri; 29-wno 1 9«oj 
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Mr Potato, 80, says Selma 
is the tastiest piece 


i- - «J* n ' i- .« * 


W hen lie was a young, man, Hans 
Sicbcneick jilted a girlfriend be- 
cause, she did not know, the difference 
between a potato tuber and un asparagus 

tuber. 

The gap in the young womans know- 
ledge was unforgiveable for the man who 
has spent his entire life investigating (and 
eating) the humble spud, . 

Sicbcneick, now SO, Is a world author- 
ity on the subject. He lips more than ) 00 
books about it, ih eluding his Own Weii- 
knrtoffelatlas (World Pointo Atlas) pub- 
lished in 1955. ^ 

He became interested in potatoes as a 
.small child in the garden of his parents' 
house in Mobisburg, near Erfurt. " 

Even then he was convinced that it Was 
one of the most valuable arid nutritious 
vegetables available. And so it wns in this 
garden that his first atrcmpis to cultivate 
it took place. ‘ 

Hc husrt't changed his mind about the 
potato's value. The bookshelves of his 
house in Diiren are full of the results of 
his studies into the potato tuber over the 
past 50 years. - 

Siebencick is a doctor of natural 
sciences'. His hook' has become a stand- 
ard work, and has-been translated into 
French, English;' Italian, Spanish, Hun- 
garian and Dutch, it describes more than 
1 .201) species of putato. 

Siebeneick's private notes cover more 
than 20.0UU types of potato with such 
Mjnorous names as “Harvest 1 Thanksgiv- 
ing.” “Giant.’' “The Seagull," “Ladies 1 
Fingers." “Tiger" or “White Knight." 

It takes between eight to 10 years to 
develop n species of potato to the point 
that it can be approved by the national 
seed-control office for cultivation in this 
country. This means that only one out of 
3U0.Q00 seedlings is likely • to be ap- 
proved. 

Is this a great song and dance about 
such an ordinary matter? Hans Sieben- 
cick takes up this point instantly. 

Producing different varieties of potato 
is no song and dance about nothing, he 
says. 

“The potato is a basic foodstuff for the 
whole population" he points out. He 
does not tire of emphasising this in politi- 
cal, economic and scientific circles. 

Just like 70 per cent of the population 
as a whole the Siebeneick family has pot- 
otoes every day with their meals, mainly 
the variety that Siebeneick favours most, 
“Selma." • 

His family ents far more than the aver- 
age 85 kilograms of potatoes annually 
per head of population. This figure was 
provided by the Federal Statistics Office 
in Wiesbaden for 1981. 

Hans Siebencick is not only a serious 
natural scientist, but is prepared to use 
his scientific knowledge for domestic 
purposcs.His wife Franzis lets him cook 
his potatoes in her kitchen, although she 
docs not share his potnto-mnnia. 

When he is boiling potatoes in the spe- 
cial saucepan he has developed in which 
he can boil eight different varieties of po- 
tato at a time, she does not intefere. , 
Among his many interests he is a local 
politician, judge and d member of the 
Diiren prison committee. 


•; bur the constant Star In his life Is. was 
and' always wjH. be the potato.. His wife 
novv j knows enough about -ihe scientific 
side Of the potato to he able to talk shop 
about the tuber. 

’! she prefers the more down-to-earth 
$jdc of his potato studies, potatoe salad, 
for instance!- This opens up a gap 
between man and wife, becaus?. Franzis 
lias a quite different approach to the po- 
tato (o husband Hans. . \ ■ 

-..The results of their friendly family ri- 
valry appear side by side, printed in the 
magazine specialising In potatoes. Die 
Ktirioffelwimchafi. 

Hans Siebeneick met his wife in 
Miinster when he was e Laiulrai, head of 
the administration in a Landkreis. He 
had been disappointed in another, very 
pice girl he had known whom he liked 
very much, but she was hopelessly igno- 
rant about potatoes. 

He said: “She could not tell the differ- 
ence between a potato and an asparagus 
tuber." This was for. him sacrilege. So the 
friendship came to nothing. 

He has had a full life. His ambitions 
would be totally fulfilled if consumers 
knew more about the potato to which he 
has devoted his whole life. 

People are not particularly worried 
about having a different variety of potato 
each day with meals — today the Jrmgard 
variety, tomorrow Petra and { he day after 
the robust Carmen variety. 

, A lot would be achieved if the German 
housewife prepared rhe three most popu- 
lar varieties of potato in this country, 
“Honsa," "Grata” and ■.‘Sieglinde" with 
due regard to scientific knowledge. ‘ 

S ome people say food-related aller- 
gies are increasing and that foods 
are causing illness.-Others say the num- 
ber of genuine food allergies is exagger- 
ated. ’ 

Allergies, pseudo-allergies and intol- 
erances are all too jightly lumped to- 
gether, delegates heard at a meeting of 
the West German nutrition Society's 
conference in Wurzburg, chaired by 
Professor Heinrich Kasper of the 
Wiirzburg university clinic. 

Because there is a lack of reliable sta- 
tistics, scientists have to fall back on es- 
timates. 

At the most two per cent of the popu- 
lation in this country has a genuine all- 
ergy to a food. - 
The most common food allergy is to 
cow’s milk. One per cent of babies and 
small children and 0.5 per cent of adults 
are affected. 

Common' allergies are: to ;chicken, 
meat, cheese, i fish and shell fish. People 
can also be allergic to vegetable protein 
in vegetables, fruit (strawberries and 
gooseberries), bananas, tomatoes, 
groundnuts, soya products, nuts, cho- 
colate and cereals. 

Vegetable allergies are frequently re- 
lated to pollen allergies as well. 

Although allergies affecting human 
beings have been known for centuries, 
only recently have they been looked at 
closely. i. , . 

'■ Antigen in ! the body's immunity sys- 
tem can trigger off- a chain reaction. This 
can include releasing carrier hormones 
such as, histamines, prostaglandines and 
leukolriene, and stimulate certain blood 
cells, anti-bodies, to combine. . 

The resultant antigen-anti-body reacr 


This means not leaving potatoes in wa- 
ter.for longer than 15 minutes, because if 
they are In the water longer their taste is 
altered. 

It is best to boil potatoes in just a little 
water. In this way they retain 90 per cent 
of their vitamins. Boiling them for too 
long reduces their vitamin-content to 58 
per cent. 

Boiling potatoes well has been the 
practice for a long time. Frederick the 
Great recommended, to his subjects that 
potatoes should be well boiled. 

The potato has been known! in this 
country since 1 660, but for a long time it 
was only well-known as a flower. 

When ytiu ; lobk at him, and unless you 
know him,- you would not think for a mo- 
ment that |ie was scientifically committed 
to the potato-. ■ • ' j 

At 8.0’he is as thin as a rake.His figure 
and agility do not . tally with the.popular 
view of the effects of eating potatoes. 

He said: “It’s just prejudice. Potatoes 
don’t make you fat. It's the sauces served 
with them.” 1 

If potatoes are eaten in moderation 
they keep you slim, for 100 grams of po- 
tato contain only 70 calories. 

'Hans Siebeneick's five children bear 
this Out. For years they 1 have had to eat 
the potato soup their father has prepared 
for them and they have not grown fat as a 
result. 

His research is never undertaken in 
the laboratory. At the best times there 
are 800 different varieties of potato 
growing in his garden • close to the 
Hiirtgcn Forest. 

Among these are exotic varieties -such 
as potatoes with blue and red tissue. He 
acquired seed potatoes of these varieties 
From friends abroad and via German em- 
bassies. 

As he is the only independent scientif- 
ic hurliculiuralist dealing with the potato 
and he cannot afford staff, his family -has 
lo help out. . ’. 
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Views clash on 
nature of 
food allergies 

tion appears on the skin and in the mu- 
cous' membrane of the body, causing 
nettle-rash feyer, eczema, asthmatic at- 
tacks, diarrhoea and vomiting. 

Allergies occur mainly after eating raw 
foodstuffs, less frequently when cooked, 
baked, fried or grilled food is eaten. 

It has also been observed that aller- 
gies do not remain with a person for life.' 
Fifty per cent of the babies who have an 
allergy to cow’s milk .lose it by the time 
they are 12,. : . i . 

Professor Ulrich Wahn of the uni- 
versity clinic in West Berlin recom- 
mends breast-feeding or feeding .with 
soyo milk or watered-down milk upto 
six months after birth so' as to avoid the 
cow’s milk allergy. •'• 

There is no questibd 1 of Harm to the 
bodily organs if foodstuffs that’ bduse 
allergies are avoided. • ' ’ ' 

Unlike genuine foodstuffs allergies, 
pseudo-allergies do hot activate a reac- 
tion in the body’s immunity system. 

■ They appear leSs frequently as a mal- 
function of the gastro-intestinal canal, 
but cause asthmatic attacks, nettle fever 
rash and eczema. : '!'*:■ 7 

. . Thesa.pseudorallergies are caused; by 

additives to.foodstuffs such as colouring 
matter and food preservatives! • ■. ■ 1 " - 1 ! 

Fruity vegetables, herbs and spices 
can also cause pseudo-allergies! 



Nuclear energy emerges with not quite 
a bang as Nobel laureates meet 

T here are no flags or bunting, no * 
banners in the streets cJf . Lindau to ,. 


: ';:i 7 ;: Vi '*' 




Mr Potato. at homi.' t 

(Phota^BlML- . 

He pursues his studies dt the lunches 
table. His five children are sameiimesfd 
up to the-teeth with potatoes; particular 
if before breakfast they have lodigwni 
up, count the eyes in the potato and tas!c 
ten different varieties. • / , 

(But they also have fun beingifaffi- 
l hers assistants. • 

With a twinkle in his eye heas 5 **®' * 
not get upset when his friends#** 5 ^ 
say to him that he is telling tale stows. 

Hq would not be a potato fan ill 
were not convinced that the potato tt-. 
is an important blessing for mankind.#* 
not only because it feeds people. 

He said: “A glass of potato juice aiL 
keeps you young nnd healthy." Il rep - 
Intes the circulation and helps the stv 
mpeh to function properly, ,- 
“Just look at me.” he said. T« no "in 
to get old." He has been honoured «' 1 
the Order of the Fcdernf Republic f<1 
scientific stud ies on the potato. 

Ren ate Wttdemw* 

(Siuiipnncr Zoiiung. i-H v 11,1 


A third group involves intolerance 1 
These can appear after calingfw® 1 
that have a considerable histamine ft’ 
tent such its cheese and wine. 

A tack of digestive enzyniescan cau.. 
n milk-sugar-fructose intolerance- 
The skin is the part of.iteMf*®* 
susceptible - to genuine as well as P** 

Dr Gabriele Baucrlc of ilw ! 

11 n i versity c 1 inic snid that family 
could often give clues confer*** ! 

glCS. * VnriflTt tO } 

Children whose parents are » 

have allergies are particularly. I 

ened - • f 

On the otherliand on ™ , ft* \ 

cent of patients.v/Uh nettle rash « 

have a prerhlstory of this. ^ 

. . Nettle rash fever is causeo^^ 
lease of hista7nli’r/ro^o |o “ r * V i 

arid preservatives in foodstuff ^ 

Visculitis allergies are. rare. 
should.be taken with, quinine ^ 

in drinks., jj.iffs c* 11 

• '-' Nickel and nickel-rich f o°^ ds> m 
cause eczema blisters bn the » 
person. is sensitive to sogpr"* e|(j | 
then ecezma can appear on.tw. _ 
hands if exposed to light. - -. - j 

Skin tests show that if I 

cause; allergies - are - excltw^u" i I 

diet there is les?)ikelihood of gj. 

Professor Kasper; said tha ’ j nteat ^ 
ficuit for doctors In ca*tf<°r ‘J 1^ 
inflammation- to conclude 
caused by an allergy 

food and -to exclude- oth^r ca^^ 

, 1 Diagnosis is easieirif-^tM 
are caHed.m-. \ 

i ■ (Dio WclJl BoW. 8 


I J. Donncra in ms . 

'welcome the Nobel laureates^-for their 
lannual gathering; The town stakes more ” 
jmeasured nott?e of it? illustrious guests. ... 

! the rnBjor Welcomes them, in an ; into his lecture as originally announced: 
lopening speech and their . presence is ; -pii chemistry, of course. 

[reflected ip booksellerS’ windows in the • ■ Day-to.-'day political disputes are not 
narrow streets of the mediaeval city, • p art Q f the concept on which the Lindau 
'ovcrlooking'Lake Constanpe. , I gatherings are based. ' . 

! There are ciothbound reviews of the ' The governing 1 body t!?at has pre- 
pasi 35 Lindpu conferences and biogra- • p Bre d the conferences since 195 ) has 
phies and .descriptions : of individual * always left it entirely to the laureates 


Nobel laureates’ work. :.; - 
This year . for the first time, scientific 
titles featured ip! booksellers’ windows 
concentrated ''o n- atorpic' energy - a nat- 
ural consequence of Chernobyl and 
'popular worries about science and what 
iiistftftdslor. 

■ In the liselhalle, the conference ve- 
nue. this special interest was either ig- 
nored or rejected. 

Christian Anfinsen, 1972 Nobel 
chemistry laureate, misled an audience 
of uve r 500 students and young scien- 
tists from 25 countries by prefacing his 
lecture with the comment that he had 
changed his topic and planned first to 
spend half an hour dealing with atomic 
energy and human rights. 

He was given a standing ovation and 
commented that it certainly sounded as 
though his audience might prefer the 
change of subject. But he went straight 


themselves tb decide how far they 
planned ;to. break .the harmonious 
bounds 6f a sqcialeveni. . 

Calls for, greater conflict readiness 
voiced' outside the official purview have 
met with outraged rejection in the past 
and did so this year too. 

Nobel laureates refused, as special- 
ists, to generalise — ?yen though, as a 
press conference questioner put it, the 
credibility of science had suffered sub- 
stantially of late. ! 

To judge the Lindau conferences 
solely by their conflict readiness would 
hardly be to do them justice. They were 
launched in 1951 as a successful bid to 
free German scientists from their post- 
war isolation. 

They, have since been a family affair 
for the scientific elite, who met and con- 
ferred and, in recent years, for ex- 
changes between leading scientists and 
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interesting country 
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young students and research fellows \ 
who are able to gain motivation for their 
further scientific work in conversation 
with their elders. 

The crux of the four-day scientific 
round of talks consists of two after- 
noons of debate, between students and 
laureates and the four mornings in full 
session during which any Nobel laureate 
iq attendance can speak on any subject 
he wishes, including atomic energy for 
instance. . . , . 

This year's main topic* given that af- 
ter medics and physicists the choice was 
now that of the chemists and econo- 
mists,. was research into the structure of 
organic substances by means of X-ray 
crystallography.. ., ; 

Laureates sought to motivate young 
audiences in various ways, depending 
pn their personality and temperament. 

“Let no-one tell you Nobel laureates 
are the Olympic gods, of science,” said 
Max Perutz, who won the 1962 Nobel 
chemistry prize for his work on liaem- 
qglobin, 

“There are many scientists' who are 
just as good as we are," he coyly but 
rightly added. 

Perutz was perhaps the first speaker 
not only to brilliantly deal with his topic 
but to convey a sense of fascination. 

The Vienna-born chemist, now 72, 
has lived and worked in Cambridge, 
England, for half a century. He outlined 
latest developments in haemoglobin re- 

|- i-i'-hm 

So much is now known about the 

shape and working of the complex mo- 
lecular chain of the red blood corpuscle 
that he was able, with international as- 
sistance, to make, a film showing at Lin- 
dau a computer simulation of the interi- 
or of haemoglobin. 

He and others have tried to make 
their research findings benefit medicinei 
The development of new medic ipes is 
still largely a game of chance. Tens of 
thousands of substances need to be syn- 
thesised to make up a new medicine. 

On average it costs $60m and takes -10 
years for a new drug to seal? a!l flte safety 
hurdles and gain access to (he market. 

Piano playing 
link with left 
side of brain ; 


But if you know the Structure of a 
medicine and the shape of its molecules 
(and where they are to accumulate in 
the patient’s body) they cap be syste- 
matically synthesised. . ' 

That is why X-ray crystallography 
plays such a majgr role in organic chem- 
istry; '' ' 

An X-ray undergoes a characteristic 
change whenever, it passes through a 
molecule* A photograph, of. the X-ray 
reveal; in principle ail .that needs tp be 
known about the molecule aqd its struc- 
ture. • . . . \r.' 

Fifty thousand, different molecule? 
have already .been photographed from 
within! as it were, in this way. . .... 

In his film Perutz featured attempts 
to discover. a medic ipe (0 treat a form of 
anaemia widespread hnipng. black Afri- 
cans and Americans in .which the red 
blood corpuscle? come to resemble 
sickles in shape, 

.Sickle cell anaemig is a hereditary 
disease that leads to painful and. usually 
fatal heart attacks in childhood. 

A minute mutation o^ haemoglobin is 
to blame, The film showed how various 
drugs were fed 10 the nooks and cran- 
nies of the haemoglobin molecule to 
prevent it from forming the telltale sick- 
le-shaped chains. 

Several drugs have been Identified 
but also, as Pefufz showed, demonstrate 
the limits of stereochemistry. For a var- 
iety of reasons none are suitable for use 
as medicine. 

Medicine and chemistry overlapped 
In several lectures. Christian Anfinsen 
for instance dealt with new protein 
chemistry procedures to produce poly- 
peptides. the building blocks of which 
proteins consist, more effectively. 

He and others have shown that poly- 
1 peptides isolated from a protein can 
“remember'' the form and function they 
had in ir; * 

? If they could be manufactured artifi- 
cially and incorporated in other mole- 
: cules very effective vaccines might well 
result. 

Disciplines rotate at Lindau. Medical 
research holds pride of place one year, 


followed by physics the next and chem- 
istry the year after. 

Chemistry shares its slot with econ- 
omics. and 19f8 laureate Herbert Si- 
mon from Pittsburgh was one of the 
leading economists at Lindau this year. 

He felt one of the most important 
tasks of economics was to establish how 
man, with his limited computational 
ability, behaves. ! 

The classical social theories favoured by 
economists were such stark abstractions 
thfey had proved empirically mistaken! 

So His address was an impassioned ap- 
peal ttt fellow-economists to make greater 
Use of empirical methods arid techniques 
arid to devise new theories on thfe basts of 
decisions reached by individual people/' 

' ’ Simon is banking bn computers being 


O ldenburg musicologist Herbert, able to «mutaie toision ; ±aking ,pio- 
Wfcidemariri has been aWardfcd the cessesby rteanS of artffidaj intelligence. 

1985 Gerhard WahSmann Prize for his;: ‘The gathering ended with ff ftmdmrien- 
wotk on the connection between piano tal dispute on Ihe laWs of nature as gdeh. . 

playirigftitd brain development. ? .Ilya *rigogui, 19?7 dkeraisiry laureate 
' His research found that piano lessons and an' imaginative wanderer betWeCn the 
almost only train the left-hand side of worlds of physics and chemistry, has 1 con- 
hrnin ' * : cent rated orireseardh i rito irreversible i nat-‘ 


1985 Gerhard WahSmann Prize for his 
wol-k on the. connection between piano 
playirigfcid brain development. ’ 

' His research found that piano lessons 
almost only train s the left-hand pide of 
the brain. s 

Recent brain research has shown the 
left-hand side of the brain tp process 
mainly linguistic and symbolic patterns, , 
-whereas the right-hand side is more re- 
sponsible for the development of artisr 
tic abilities, : 

The means of Involving! the right-, 


Ural processes and on the ability ; orf matter 
to 1 create order but of elutos in the prbeess. 

Prigbgih sees thti entire universe as in 
the throes of Some stich irreversible pro- 
cess that physicists cpn but inadequately 
described by metins oP naturai laws thrit as 
a: rule remain' valid When time ls ; rtin'iii re- 
verse, as UwCre. 1 ' )■'' •• ■ 1 


i* 933831 hand side of the brain as wellduring pla-' wrsb; as it were.' ‘ 1 ' ! ' 

no playing could be such elementary ac- Therd are, he says, bther pobStbibues, 
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T he’cily; of Karlsrlihc has beg ti n n 
project' 1 ninicd 'at ' feKlhblishinjj’ "if 
c‘omfn(Jrial'plnnni , iig "can help' 1 prevent 
crhh'c. Police statistics will be used lii 
conjunction with findings by Knrlruhc 
Un i ve.rsity socih I scientists.-’ ' 1 1 

: Police ire each clay compiling ^selec- 
tion of statistics inclirdihg where offen- 
ders' live." This' scientists dtffc analysing 
heh a viou^ and’ population Struct!] res in 
five selected areas' of the city — the 
tyjfcs of buildings people live m, what 
pioportibn of the tenants' ’are foreign 
and how much they earn, fbr cxample. ' 
After. three year's the information is to 
hccnllaicti'ancf flkscssctl, 

Franz Burkhart, hea\J of J thc city's cri- 
minal investigation department, hopes 
Ih'iit within the next jfeiv months, cnohgli 
information will have been collected to 
form the biisis} for proposals to minis- 
tries for long-term crime prevention, 

. (Already city administration, officials 
know enough to be able to advise on 
how the city can he made safer. For ex-; 
ample, parks and garden? department 
workers have been told that high Bushes 
are not t good because they can pc used 
by ; exhibitionist's as pre-strike bolt 
Holes, . 

• - • •• i '• .•••.■ . ■ t , i ■■ 

, influences V ; 

| gainer bu&S 'ia’ a member of (he toyfch 
planning staff. Fit expects the project to 
yield information linking certain types 
of, buildings to crime, and also what in- 
fluence factors such' as income,' educa- 
tion and unemployment exert. 
i In the past 10 years, theft hpsriseri86 
per cent in Karlsruhe: Many of the of- 
fenders are you ng.Burk hart says [thd 
gap between the haves and th? Kaye not^ 
is getting bigger. Ypung. pebple like tb 
impress witji status symbpls (ike a shper 
bicycle costirtg a thoiisand Mark's, ’ for 
Instance. ,Unce,'the youiig Used to steal 
the [neighbour's cherries. Tod ay it is the 
neighbour's cif. * 

the project intends to esjabiish the 
social background of offenders,- lppk;af 
the standard pf their homes, makede- 
ductions and take action: 

There, are spirte' isolated exarpplps 
where direct . remedial qction has 
achieved, results. Onp in Squrlprucken, 
where the amounl.of .crime.m.a' certain 
areb dropped sharply after q suburban 
youth centre was built.;. ’ '* [.' ' 

In Karlsruhe, rpoped riders now have 
a place to meet where they, won't, upset 
local residents. The project is seen as a 
way of killing two birds wiih.one ^onc: 
helping young people nnd at th? sanjq 
time keeping a closer eye pn them. 1 . tl ‘ 
The problem - of street qrjiine will, pc 
looked at: m : , Frankfort, where street 
crimo rose, by q third fast yepr, the si^e 
of- the force on the beat in the central 
area hqx been increased to 60. karls- 
ruhp has only four in. its central, area. 
Last ycnr.thcre.wcrc 48,imiggings in the 
arqa. ^ ...... . ; , 

But property . ilheFts : are top of the 
league. Most occur where tliero.qro con- 
cent rations of people, Burglaries: of cclr 
Inr.s in ,resident|nl areas is one example. 
Police sny. favoured targets,. are, munlqi* 
pal residential buildings because of the 
inck.pf. security^ . 

. -Duss- wants better prevention mea- 


hart thinks the is- 
sue is a social one . 
and ; nof basically.; ■ - 
one for either the 
police or town 

sur^s. One is the elitniriatiCsfi of the pop- planner^,;, , , Tfa; 

ular wooden-slat cellar’ doors ’Wifa ^ arlsri jf ie PJJJjg ; I 

something ' st rbiiger. ThfcnT should dlko I s r. c - ost,n S 9' OjjjP® • ■ ■- •< ; I 

be some thought givbn to hoW occupiers marks , a year. j ne , . . 
could he given incentive's to take greater city itself, the Bad- II 

interest in security. " - • : cn-Wurttemherg , , . ... I 


Classroom distractions hold 
message for the teacher 



sonality and the degree of respect given 
him or her by the class. • 

Gf course, the Contents of the lessons 

Virhlrl are of 0 rimc im P° rtancc as v ' clL “ A 

^actions nOIU teacher must be like TV showmastcr 

who can't bore his public for a second to 
. * , l be able to keep a class interested for 

flip teacner three-quarters of an hour.’The pupils 

* f ee l themselves to be like the show-mas- 

«»> - ^ ■sasscsesfi: 

putona.luwofb.inB.nfry- utaiUoi outootHo. 

Most of them don t take much notice . 

ran onlv be 


J How oltan Di__ UHfi 
' dol.htve |o loll you that 
l wo llyo.at UBRIMHIHItI 


It was also important that residential 
areas were laid Blit sb thfey could be bet- 
ter watcfild. ‘'Statistics showed that en- 
dangered areas were older areas with a 
high 'prbportitin of foreigners; abd high- 
rise areas huilt in the i 960s. ' 

In contrast, the safest ; areas tvgfe 
those' with it lot of one'-family houses. 
One of the control' districts, NeUreuth, 
was such an nrea. lt had the lowest’ in- 
cidence of crime ih the entire city: 

'' Edv/ih Kubc; a specialist who studies 
the relatibnship betweeh town planning, 
arch iteCtare and criirte, wants a compre- 
hensive programme of prevention'. Fid 
referred f6 the Uiiifed States Where 
neighbours are the most important 
means of fighting crime. ’ 

Uwe Erhardt, a crime prevention of- 
ficer, agrees. He recommends theexani: 
pie of older people who enlist the help 
of relatives or neighbours 'when they 
have to carry any significant amount of 
money. •• 1 ■ 


ity to crime ffe- {III film f \ IIH B | plMwIn 

quehey. The mbst Bill |H | ' db k AyHSfiHHfly JURfi' 

common crimes,' l|RI ■ 1 \ 

however, ''are "not - ■ - 

hiways those which ' • J 

pebple "fear. • So • jl ■ ( 

there is 'an emo- ■ • ■ 

tional element "• ■ 

which :■ perhaps L • • ■ •• 1,1 1 — 

should be u more ' Cartoonist Erik Llebormann has A ' nightmare aboiw 
taken into account, city that can bd'tead by scanner : ‘ 

For instance, most' (Cannon: Liclicmiunn/ pfni 1 k'furli.‘f AllptmdDtZi-. 

people have a grea- • 

ter Fear of being assaulted than of hav- proacli based on socially valid: 
ing their car radio stolen. Yet car rndio methods should be worked otil. 
thefts are much more common. - Experiments such as- night taxis 

So it would be a good idea for the women can do little more than si 
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proacli based- on socially valid:- 
methods should be worked out. 

*■ Experiments such as- night taxis' 

muney ....... .. ... . . . ... . women can do little more than sh- 

l J project to make it clear whicli crimes that people are interested in lackYuigi 
P“ p ! e ^ Wf 10 .J- - ‘hoy <lon< do mU ch 

be I ween neighbours enn be erenled. the longierm. 
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people See each 1 other often. ThaFdo- j ' jiG: m p'itoe "* : in': Karlsruhe, where only nvo ^ lfi 

esn'r happen in tower blocks'.: - ' ‘ l In ■« three years, all Cime has the | as , half ^ 

, . . increased nearly 400 .pericent wljilc H J . t. id«t 

*“75“ , •*'«* WW<k«« rape has increased by lo^ptr cent ' In' werc on ‘J* f cc . ls - 

Sgainstgood neighbourhood rcidtions is 19 H g3 there were , ,o tal 0 f 6763 re . not regarded as the nght apprw* 

Ufe ThuTiu ? f n 0der ^ ported rapes across the nation (no 1" «'>y case, crime P«*,f 
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S ome educationists say that if pupils 
begin passing notes around and dis- 
tracting themselves in other ways, they 
are fulfilling an emotional need. 

Pupils are also sending a message to 
the teacher that something is lacking. 

: Rolf S.. a tenth-class pupil at a Gvwi- ; 
Msiiwi. says: "If school really borcs.you 
stiff, if you think you cannot remember 
anything anymore, you .have to do 

something about it." . 

A secondary schoolboy, Andi R., in 
the ninth class, described vividly what 
this meant in practice: “Tjiere is ? rustle 
of newspapers in one corner., Jokes go 
the rounds. Crossword puzzles are- tack- 
led with the help of the chap in front or 
the one ar the side of you. Books and ex- 
ercise books are plastered with graffiti. 
People catch up with homework they 
have neglected. There is a lot of pushing 
and shoving, whispering and playing 
about. Notes are passed from one side 
of the classroom to another." 

Everyone gets rid of his frustration, 
causes trouble, the young boys more so 
than the girls. 

in defence of his classmates Rolf said: 
“There ar e a couple of super girls in our 
.class yitoo really liven things up in bleak 
periods. They gel ihe m»«M n"tes fmin 

tKeWiB rirosy 

"Yps. wc write notes, when it is too 
dreary for words in a lesson. That's real- 
ly fun," said Kirstin, one of the “super 
girls” in Rolf s class. 

She said that “apart from 'highly per- 
sonal notes other kinds did the rounds. 
That's one way to win support for a 
campaign against an unpopular teach- 


mvoIVemeht ’ could : be belief ' used, 
Drugs ii one.- ‘ •*' ■ : 

Pplich ehidf Bhrkhart knows that 
drugs ate not 'Just a prfeserv'e of the cit- 
ies. They are also a problem in small, ru- 
ral .villages,; \ - . . , 

In Frankfurt, a ktronger police pres- 
ence is supposed to help ge^ junkies off 
the stuff and fight thedealers. But Burk- 


■the police.' ( , . 

.. Much more common is sexual abuse 
of children and exhibitionist behav- 
iour. Other crimes such as “violence in 
.the family” are barely represented in 
the statistics. Prevention work along 
traditional lines is hardly involved at 
all here. 

: Kube says a new comprehensive ap- 
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clear how careful . they should:”' ■ 

- ' should not go walking alone 
i when they go jogging, they ; 

i wear sexually- provocative £9 
7 and they should b[e dai'efal *|. 

He. soys wo tne 
■ ful amongf fiend 

cause almost al|^»pe s ^ 

1 Both v(«l)in»^ CT fi 
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or just ignore the criticisms. 

If the schoolboys and girls get too 
near the knuckle then they grin and bear 
it. Taking things to heart gets nowhere. 

If a teacher gets hold of a note all 
round the class there are calls. “Read it 
out. read it out.” 

There is nothing else to do but read it 
out. Most of the notes are “fun" or “a 
load of rubbish," but a whole range of 
school problems are aired in them 
sometimes. 

Claudia wonders why Klaus goes with 
Nicole, when Nicole has had a crush on 
Jens for ages. 

Few notes deal with knitting or cook- 
ing recipe problems. They can, in fact, 
get serious; for instance, when a school- 
girl writes about the negative effects of 
the Pill. 

Some notes describe how to kiss, the 
latest title from a pop group or “why 
Sylvester Stallone is attractive to the 
girls.” 

One tiny note was an invitation to a 
party, another a reminder of the pro- 
mise of a kiss or a ramble on ubout Ital- 
ian pasta. Some curse the job the writer 
had to do after school or quite simply 
moaned about the boredom of school it- 
self. 

Apart [min wriling cmlidcuiial ii»»le s 


Boredom in school can only be 
avoided if teachers learn “new tricks,” 
new ways of presenting the material 
they have to teach. , 

A younger teacher is of the view that 
informal, forbidden note-passing be- 
tween pupils is a way of letting off steam 
and compensating for rivalry and the 
pressures of learning. 

Note-passing meets an emotional 
urge. At school there arc too few oppor- 
tunities to do this. 

So it would be wrong to stop them if 
they want to communicate with their 
friends, and tell them that they can do 
so during the school breaks, on the way 
to school oral home. 

Lessons should be organised to ac- 
commodate the practice of note-passing 
whilst still teaching the class the sub- 
jects in the syllabus. 

• Rolf S; confirmed this saying: “Our 
new geography teacher makes small 
jokes. You have to listen carefully or 
you might miss one of them. No one 
thinks about writing notes or anything 
like that." 

The president of the Bavarian teach- 
ers association; Albin Dannhiiuser, said: 
“All this shows that pupils have a need 
for something that lessons are not meet- 
ing. These notes passed round the class 


The knots and 
bolts of a 
riverboat life 
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S ixty-two young men arc being 
trained as seamen for inland shipp- 
ing on a training ship anchored at Duis- 
burg-Hombcrg.- nnmCd Schulschiff 
Rhein . 

Like all young people lads who want 
a career in the barges and motorships of 
Europe’s inland waterways have to at- 
tend a trade school. 

As far back as 1935 the inland shipp- 
ing employers’ association provided the 
vessel to house ships’ boys under train- 
ing. 

In the training ship they are taught 
everything they will need to know when 
they get a crew job on a ship. 

In the ship’s carpenter’s shop they 
learn how to prepnre a new plank for a 
rotten One in the dinghy. 

They learn what to do if the engine 
goes wrong. Ship’s captain Peter Haas 
said that a lot of improvisation was 
called for. 

The difference between Ihe training 
ship and the vessel the young men will 
eventually work on is that it is perma- 
nently at anchor. 

In the morning the young seafarers 
have to go ashore to the training school. 
Three limes, for periods of ten weeks a 
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She continued: “We have all been fed d 
up with our biology teacher for ages. He 
can only keep the class in check by [o 
threatehing to write notes to our parents • 1} 
about bad behaviour.” 

She continued: “One day Rolf had an h 
idea of how to get our own back on him., tl 
it was a rouiid-robin — ignore questions; ti 
in class for 45 minutes.” ■" n 

She said that even the best in.the class i' 
did not dare put his hand up to answer a 
question, “although usually swots do not 
take part, in private class decisions, of 
this ■son" ■ \ ; 

There’s no lack of subjects for the 
more or less confidential classroom 

correspondence;. ■ SchoQlbp^^n^reM-y,^ 
said laughing; “There’s 1 1 pTentyx>r ^ ex pltf^TJ 
siyc things to write about, and when | 
there is nothing to say about our class- t 
mutes then we write about the ladies . • 
«nd gentlemen of the teaching staff.” [ 

. They certainly have something to, say . ■ 
“bout their teachers^ it seems. . , j 

This is hOw ono note fcad: ‘‘Hello,;;;. 
Yvonne, What do y oil think of Schulzfc , , 
today? How she was made up! A course, !;■ 
in cosmetics wquld 'npt do her any harm.; / 
You look terrific. Best wjshes ter Ni-p. 
cole.-” . • / . i; • Vv/-; 

Or: “Look ;at our Scots: lady. H°W ' • 
neat she is today! She has really, done • 
herself up for us. I'tn ;b6red to death. lr 
hiakes me feel rfcallv aBBressiye/ Ciao,. 


ways of turning boring lessons into fun. 

Schoolboys and girls who fight shy of 
writing notes can “make up to their 
idols,’’ or make gestures to put a mean- 
ing across, or with nudges and digs, by 
squabbling and horsing around. 

■ Accqrding to school tests an effective 
antidote to classroom frustration is gett- 
ing on the nerves of the person in the 
desk in front. What does this mean? 
“You tap 6n the leg of his chair, in lime 
[of course, until he freaks out complete- 
ly.” 

The teachers cannot freak out. Asked 
how best to deal with classroom chaos 
that results from these “informal con- 
tacts,” the academic term for classroom 
note-passing, a senior teacher said that 
it depends mainly on., the teacher’s per-; 


though, of course, not everything can be 
included, because ultimately the school 
report at the end of the school year is 
what counts." 

Dannhiiuser regards the “informal 
contacts" as a sign that something con- 
structive must be done about the teach- 
ing. Teachers cannot go ahead with 
school syllabuses that do not take into 
account the pupils' own needs. 

. The exchange of notes under the 
school desk and behind the teacher's 
back interrupts the class but this could 
be used in the leaching process,- particu- 
larly when school is regarded as a dis- 
mal and dreary place. 

Barbara Riither >■ 

: (Deutsches Allgcmcjncs SonnlBgshlBlt. 

. . Hamburg. 1 3 July I VH 6 ) 
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tfori in theory in the school. 

So that they could have satisfactory 
accommodation during this period the 
employers* association made the 
moored vessel available. 

Peter Haas has been in charge for the 
past 19 years. He said: “I now belong to 
the ship's inventory." 

When a new ship was put into service 
in 1984 he said: “They built it around 
me.” 

He is assisted in the practical training 
by three young men who each have a 
captain's ticket. 

One of the young seamen said: "What 
■ we do here we have to be able to do in 
the final examination. It’s not all useless 
; stuff but essential work." 

This includes scrubbing the deck, of 
course. Another trainee said: “We hove 
to do this otherwise the dirt Is trodden 
inbdard." . . .'[’ , 

[ The youngsters dQ Their work well. 
The carpets in all .the corridors are spot- 
less. ItTs iiiore. like being, on a. luxury 

: J ; .. Sometimes there. af# important guests 
who get an insight Into wbtft on bej- 
hind closed dootti •' | 

1 The employer^’ association : hps : p 
small, but elegant conference room $» 
. . boafd; Other training rooms are used 
.- ■ for adiili coiirkes in radipjFhdaf |iniu 3t|fe 
, transportaUqn : Qfdfaig^UKcafgpes; y [; 

I .: Th^sfilp^^pls'aqnot' needtb typrry 
about , faelr ■fafate'* ; Haaa ; said: 

diay fa^y, wil (be, ships’ captains.* - , 
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